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L MR. CHARLES M. SCHWAB 








Director General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and solely respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of our shipbuilding programme. As chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Mr. Schwab was at 
the time of his appointment the head of the largest shipbuilding business in 
the world. As an organizer and producer Mr. Schwab has had a career of 
success which augurs well for his new activity, one of the most vital in our 
conduct of the war 
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\HE great service which President 

Wilson has done for the American 

people is to renew and invigorate 

their belief in their high standards of 

public morality. He has done more, 
he has given the American people an altruism 
and an inspiration in so able a manner that 
they applaud him as their true spokesman when 
he sets a standard which was beyond the 
popular imagination. And the people are right, 
for while they might not perhaps formulate the 
altruism expressed by the President, it is none 
the less in their hearts. The President’s 
strength is not so much in his works, or in his 
personality, but in his faith. 

His faith has given him a commanding hold 
on American public opinion. It has also given 
him a powerful place—not the exclusive and 
dominating place the cables would lead us to 
think but none the less a powerful place—in 
public opinion abroad. He has given America 
a reputation for altruism. Our men, money, 
munitions, and ships have given us strength. 
In the world at large, especially among the 
smaller peoples, we have an enviable reputation 
for disinterestedness and fair dealing. This is 
a reputation of long standing but kept bright by 
the President’s policies. 

This puts the United States in an advan- 
tageous position in a war for democracy and 
fair dealing. If we wish to set forth high 
standards of commercial dealing, and of rela- 
tions to weaker countries, we can set the 
standard and gain not only the thanks of 
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smaller nations but of every great nation that 
believes in fair dealing as well. They would 
set such a standard themselves but most of 
them have so many past complications as to 
leave them open to suspicion. Moreover, no 
one nation in Europe could enforce such a 
standard. With the United States any of the 
great nations could enforce it. Or it could be 
done by a league of nations. 

The opportunity lies before us. It will suc- 
ceed if we announce our policy as we an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine—a _ righteous 
policy backed by the full power of the United 
States in arms and also by at least one Euro- 
pean Power. 

But if we announce our policy and trust its 
enforcement to the merits of the policy and our 
sincerity in making it, no other nation will join 
us and take up the task of defending our con- 
victions. We have put great trust in the vir- 
tues of impotence. They have not availed. 
We have been forced to fight for the existence 
of civilization. If we have any policy to set 
after the war, let us not announce it unless it 
be righteous enough to stand behind with all 
our strength. And once the world knows that 
we are in deadly earnest, that any one and 
every one can count upon us to fight for our 
principles, those who agree will no longer fear 
that by championing a high cause they may be 
left alone to see it through. And if we can 
be counted on to enforce our righteous policies 
we can count on most of the rest of the world to 
help us do it. 
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Commanding the Battleship Squadron of the United States Navy operating 
in European waters 
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REAR ADMIRAL ALBERT P, NIBLACK 


Whose work as commanding officer of part of the United States Navy 
codperating with the British Navy has helped to strengthen the link that 
binds the Allies together 





BRIGADIER GENERAL C. C. WILLIAMS 


Who has returned from service with General Pershing to become head of the 
Ordnance Department of the Army 














MR. W. P. G. HARDING 








Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, who will represent the Federal 
Banking System on the Board of the new War Finance Corporation 
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MR. JOHN D. RYAN 


Who has succeeded the Aircraft Production Board in the task of produc- 
ing airplanes for our army. Mr. Ryan as President of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., has a fine record as an organizer and producer. His appoint- 
ment concentrates power and responsibility in one person of proved con- 
structive ability 
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Our Lesser Enemies 


P “HE hope that Austria-Hungary may 
collapse as an active enemy, the fact 
that we have not been in contact with 

Austria as we have with Germany, and the 

further disposition to regard the Hapsburgs 

as the tools of the Hohenzollerns incline the 

American public more favorably toward Aus- 

tria-Hungary than toward our major enemy. 

But the truth is that, as far as the principles 
for which we are fighting are concerned, her 
weaknesses are about her only virtues. 

The Germans planned a world domination 
in which all non-Germans would be ruled as 
subject peoples. The Austrians and Hun- 
garians already have this plan in operation. 
The only difference is in the scale on which it is 
operated. The Bohemians and Slavs of the 
Dual Empire have as little practical freedom 
as the Germans gave Alsace or intend for 
Ukraine and the Baltic provinces. Moreover, 
political persecution has long been a habit in 
Austria-Hungary far more than in Germany. 
The Hapsburg monarchy indulged in govern- 
mental perjury before the war as the Germans 
have since. The rape of Belgium by Germany 
was neither as thorough or as bestial as the 
rape of Serbia by Austria. 

And the Turk is likewise impossible. The 
Turks are only about 6 million people. They 
rule over about 12 million others. Approxi- 
mately half this 12 million are Mohammedan 
Arabs. The other 6 million are Christians— 
Greeks and Armenians—and Jews. These were 
the approximate numbers before the war. 
Since then the Turks have been putting their 
doctrine of Turkey for the Turks into practice 
by systematic massacre. 

Whether our Government declares war on 
Turkey or not, we can never with a clear con- 
science be a party to a peace that puts any 
people unwillingly under the rule of the Turk. 
And the same is true concerning the rule of the 
Hapsburgs. 


Sedition 


HE Government has reached a place 
where it will no longer tolerate mass 
meetings at which treason to this 
country is preached. It seems as if we should 
soon take the next step and prohibit agitation 
for revolution against any of our allies. In 
times of peace we permit almost any kind of 
political discussion which criticizes our system 
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of government or any other country’s. But in 
war time we have found that such tolerance is 
merely an invitation for the enemy to appear 
in our midst and preach sedition. And the 
same is true of our tolerance toward the preach- 
ing of treason against our allies. 

The Sinn Fein party in Ireland is not only 
preaching revolution against Great Britain, 
but is making common cause with Germany. 
From Ireland Sinn Feiners come here and 
endeavor to arouse American citizens to join 
with them against our ally and in favor of our 
enemy, Germany. A meeting to further the 
Sinn Fein revolution was held publicly recently 
in Madison Square Garden. If it made any 
progress in the direction its sponsors intended, 
it gave aid and comfort to the enemy. It was 
an act of hostility against the United States as 
well as against Great Britain. 

The Sinn Feiners are trying to foster hyphen- 
ism in the United States just as the Germans 
are. But the Sinn Feiners have failed just as 
the Germans failed. When they appeal to the 
Irish in America they make a mistake. There 
are comparatively few Irish in the United 
States. There are a great many Americans of 
Irish extraction but they are Americans. Very 
few of them claim a dual nationality, or fore- 
swear their citizenship to this country by using 
it to further some alien cause. Those few are 
traitors for exactly the same reason that an 
American citizen of German descent who puts 
Germany above the United States is a traitor. 
It is not a question of the merits or demerits 
of the country of his extraction, it is the simple 
fact that a citizen of the United States must 
owe allegiance to the United States and the 
United States alone. Those speakers at the 
Madison Square Garden who were encouraging 
a cause to help defeat the United States in this 
war should be dealt with as traitors and the 
others interned as enemy aliens. If Sinn Fein 
rebels put an armed ship to sea there is no ques- 
tion that American destroyers would treat it as 
the enemy it would be. There is no more rea- 
son to harbor our enemies here than there. 


When Shall We Achieve Victory? 


HEN the Germans left their 
trenches in front of St. Quentin 
on March 21, they were 42 miles 


from Amiens and 75 miles from Abbeville. 
If they reached Amiens they cut the main north 
and south railroad and made British and 
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French coéperation difficult. If they reached 
Abbeville the British and French would be 
entirely separated and a decisive victory 
would crown the German arms. When the 
big attack finally stopped at Hangard ten 
miles from Amiens, the Germans had gone 
nine-tenths of the way to Amiens and more 
than half the way to Abbeville—and had 
achieved not one tenth of their programme. 

As at Verdun they arrived in sight of the 
goal of their desire. The battle for possession 
still remained. Without a victory in that, 
they had won nothing of vital importance. 

And yet it is well for everyone to realize 
that although the Germans achieved no vital 
result, the war was more nearly lost to us than 
at any time since the Marne. 

The first forty days of the big battle left 
the Germans in a better position geographically 
to try to force an end to the war, and in a 
worse condition of man power. 

In the meanwhile the German staff had ac- 
celerated and enlarged the danger which it 
had hoped to avoid by this great offensive. 
That danger was American participation in the 
war in decisive strength. The German staff 
judged that if Germany was to win the war it 
must win before a big American army reached 
France. On the first of May it was plain that 
the two thrusts in Picardy and in Flanders 
were definitely stopped. The German General 
Staff had still three cards to play, and signs of 
the first two were apparent on that date. The 
first card was a new offensive to try to gain a 
vital point and renew the hope of decisively 
beating the British army. The concentration 
of German troops gave indication of further 
attacks. The second card was a great peace 
drive. The German papers were announcing 
a peace note by the Pope. The third card, if 
these two failed, was to take up a defensive war- 
fare in the west and continue the penetration 
process in Finland, Russia, and to. the east. 
In this there are still many serious possibilities 
of trouble for us. Germany is bending every 
effort to get the German and Austrian prisoners 
out of Russia. Germany will also try to in- 
crease her labor supply from Russia. Ger- 
many might also embroil herself with Holland 
and overrun that country, for while the Dutch 
field army of 150,000 and its reserves would 
be a deterrent, it might not overbalance the 
German desire to control the Dutch coast and 
ports. Nor is another grand attack on Italy 
impossible. 
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In the great struggle the Germans have so 
far done almost all the winning, but the 
struggle is such that it is only the last battle 
which will be decisive. 

Our chances for victory in the last battle 
are getting better again. From the beginning 
of the war to the arrival of the British in large 
force in the summer of 1916, there was little 
chance of a decisive Allied victory. With 
the Somme and Verdun behind them, the 
British and French had good reason to hope 
for victory over Germany in 1917 if Russia 
kept the enemy busy on that front. But 
the Russian collapse took away this oppor- 
tunity. It did more. It gave Germany a 
desperate chance to end the war in her favor, 
while Russia was out and before America came 
in. The Germans seized the opportunity— 
and failed. Every week as the ships leave with 
American troops for France our chances in the 
final battle improve. It is hardly possible 
that our combined armies can achieve the final 
victory this year. It seems possible that it 
might be done next year and of course it may 
take two, three, or more years longer. 

The hope that we may win next year is 
founded on a combination of three or four 
elements, all of which may go in our favor but 
any or all of which may go against us. 

The first and most important element is the 
continued and ever-increasing number of men, 
guns, airplanes, and munitions reaching France 
from the United States. ; 

The second is the advantage of the unity of 
command to make the best use of the com- 
bined resources. 

The third is an increase in the difficulties 
which face the German Government at home, 
and also in its relations with the vassal states of 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 

This battle which began on March 2ist is a 
kind of Gettysburg for the German army. But 
nearly half the period of the Civil War occurred 
between Gettysburg and Appomattox. It is 
our duty to get such an army to France that, no 
matter what else happens either for or against 
us, the war can not drag on. 


Do You Know What Your Share Is? 


HE Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has issued a little pamphlet 
called “What Is My Share of the Cost 
of the War?’. In it appears a table that 


should be enlightening to a great many people: 
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A digest of this table follows, showing what 
percentage and what amount of their in- 
comes families should contribute to the war, 
either as direct taxes to the Government or 
as loan in the form of Liberty bonds. 


WHAT YOU OWE THE GOVERNMENT IN TAXES AND 


BONDS 

INCOME PERCENTAGE AMOUNT 

FAMILY DUE DUE 

AVERAGE GOVERNMENT GOVERNMENT 
ee 5 peer e rrr $82 
oS re ee Lo PEO CE CE 175 
| eee ere: > RCE Te 360 
a a ee | ee ee 658 
re ee lt epee re 1,008 
BRGOO. 5 cca ces 7. ea eee eee 1,419 
ee PORON oe ron ee 2,460 
GIS OO. oes week Oe Syste ee 3,800 
ee ere ,250 
ee ee ASR, shea gas 7,870 
Pe rere. ee Se SE ee 10,460 
rere TL eee eet 17,850 
DG esecceewead Ee eee se ree 32,500 
GYOOO: <.<ia5-4/s1004 80s co eRe eerie epee 5 48,000 
We S65 52d xed We rake cue eawek 63,000 
ee eee: St ae eae ea 85,000 
pra a, SR ere ee 124,400 


The calculation continues to take care of the 
ten families whose average income is more than 
10 million dollars a year. The table shows 
they should give $8,201,500 apiece to the 
Government. 

The schedules are made out so that if every- 
one paid his share the total would equal our 
war expenditure this year. The amount as- 
signed to each family is therefore a minimum. 
A good many people will not do their part. 
Many others will therefore have to do more than 
theirs. A careful study of this schedule ought 
to lead a good many men who had already 
bought bonds in the Liberty Loan drive to start 
a supplementary private drive of their own. 
It is just as patriotic and useful to carry on the 
Liberty bonds that some fallen financial soldier 
is dropping, as to buy them when the bands are 
playing and the posters are up and the drive is 
on. 


Our Progress in Preparedness 

HE necessities and misfortunes of this 

year seem in a fair way to make us 

perhaps more humble in, and certainly 
more useful to, the cause of civilization next 


“year. 


Our ideas of the size of the army which 
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we intend to send abroad have, under pressure, 
steadily grown. The discussion of whether we 
could send half a million men in 1918 has 
changed to whether we ought not to get a 
million and a half there in 1918. The picture 
which we have of the army to go in 1919 is 
two or three times what it used to be, and if 
we are wise we shall keep right on enlarging 
our vision and accomplishment just as fast 
as an all-wise Providence will allow us to 
stretch our minds. 

Also it turns out that once convinced of the 
necessity of sending men abroad, the former 
insuperable shipping problem does not con- 
tinue to be insuperable. Not so very long ago 
we were under the impression that we were 
about to eradicate the submarine and build 
ships faster than the dwindling fleet of U-boats 
could sink them. Until that was done, we 
were assured that there wasn’t much use of 
preparing a very large army because it could 
not be transported. Now we are confronted 
with the fact that we have not eradicated the 
U-boats, nor have we been building as much 
tonnage as they have been sinking, and yet 
the War Department assures us that the men 
are going and going fast. 

Moreover, the shipping situation shows signs 
of improvement. We are now putting into the 
water a quarter of a million tons a month. 
The first three months of the year were below 
this amount, but the latter part of the year 
should more than make up for this so that we 
should be able to count upon from 3 million 
to 3% million tons for 1918 with perfect safety, 
especially since the appointment of Mr. 
Schwab as Director General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. With the British building 
a minimum of 13 million tons we should be in a 
fair way to hold our own especially as the 
U-boats have not had any tremendous drives 
such as inaugurated the ruthless campaign 
in the spring of 1917. As a matter of fact, 
the situation is even better than this. The 
United States commandeered some 70 Dutch 
ships of an average of about 4,000 tons, or alto- 
gether, nearly 300,000 tons. We have also got- 
ten some ships from Japan. These acquisitions 
do not increase the total tonnage afloat but 
they do increase our facilities. Here again the 
brightening prospect should be used only as a 
spur to our endeavor, for only by an increase in 
vision and performance so rapid that Germany 
can not meet it can we hasten the day of victory. 

We have a fairly accurate picture of our 
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shipping progress. The rate of progress in 
the manufacture of small arms, artillery, and 
munitions, however, is not well known. We 
are not now contributing our part of these 
things to the common army under General 
Foch’s command, and with the loss of the 1,000 
guns which the British suffered this spring, the 
strain upon the French and British resources 
must be severe. The failure of our airplane 
programme to materialize this year will like- 
wise cost our common army many casualties. 
But unless we make the same mistakes twice 
over, next year must see us with guns and air- 
craft enough from American factories to give 
the Allied forces a great and permanent su- 
periority in both branches. It is as incon- 
ceivable that we shall not accomplish this 
result in two years as it would have been 
gratifying if we had done it in 15 months. 

We can not help looking with great humility 
upon our war record so far, but there seems 
also reason to hope that with our increasing 
realization of the task we may take a more 
proper part of the burden of saving civilization 


in 1919. 


The Formulators and the Producers 
Combine 


HERE is one school of thought in this 

country made up in good part of 

business men who believe that busi- 
ness men should run the Government. There 
is another school of thought which holds that 
business men should not be allowed in the Gov- 
ernment at all. As usual there is a good deal 
of sense in both these antagonistic theories. 

The political philosophy of the average 
successful business man before the war was 
pretty commercial and unenlightened. As 
little as Mr. Wilson and Colonel Roosevelt 
like to be classed together, both owe their 
success to their successful denial of this unen- 
lightened ideal—and incidentally both con- 
tributed tremendously to enlightening business 
men about the relations of business to the body 
politic. 

The President’s distrust of the political 
philosophy of business made him keep prac- 
tically all business men at arms’ length from his 
Administration except certain ones who were 
more or less at outs with the business com- 
munity. Without the aid of the leaders of 
business, in fact, against their opposition, he 
achieved the first decent tariff legislation in 


years, the Federal Reserve System, which has 
been the financial salvation of the country, 
a so-called trust legislation which was at least 
an advance over previous legislation—alto- 
gether a notable record without the help of 
business. 

All this was the enactment into law of a 
political philosophy. In doing this the Presi- 
dent naturally surrounded himself with other 
students of political philosophy. When the 
war came on us the functions of the Govern- 
ment of the United States changed radically. 
Its principal function ceased to be the formula- 
tion and enactment of certain policies into law. 
Its major function became the purely business 
proposition of the manufacture and transporta- 
tion of an Army and Navy and everything 
appertaining thereto. With this change in 
Government function came a crying need for a 
change in Government personnel, or at least 
the addition of a new type of mind. The 
formulation of Government policy was as 
needful as ever and the type of mind skilled in 
this activity as necessary as ever, but along 
with this there was an increasingly imperative 
need for men who were accustomed to take 
raw men and materials and make finished 
products of them—in other words need for the 
banished business man, not as a formulator of 
policies, but as a producer of munitions, ships, 
clothes, transportation, etc. He was needed 
to act in’ his natural function. 

He was, as a matter of fact, immediately 
called to Washington in vast numbers, but not 
to function, himself, merely to advise others 
how to do so. He failed as an advisor and the 
others failed as producers. It is a most en- 
couraging sign that he is now beginning to be 
used in his proper capacity. Mr. Schwab 
would hardly be chosen to formulate political 
philosophy for the United States but he is a 
logical choice for a shipbuilder in spite of the 
fact that in the days before the war he was 
the pet abomination of the Secretary of the 
Navy. He has proved himself to be one of 
the most successful organizers and producers 
in the country. and, at the time he was 
made Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, he was the head of the 
largest shipbuilding concern in the United 
States. Mr. Stettinius, now Assistant-Secre- 
tary of War, is the logical choice as purchaser 
for the War Department. He was the only 
man in the United States who had had large 
and recent experience in the purchase of muni- 
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tions of war. It does not make the slightest 
difference whether Mr. Stettinius has the same 
beliefs on Government ownership as Secretary 
Baker. He is in Washington to buy not to 
formulate. Another member of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. has proved himself to be the logical head 
of the War Council of the Red Cross, Mr. H. P. 
Davison, and in this case the business man is 
an enlightened formulator as well as an able 
raiser and spender of money in the cause of 
humanity. Mr. Baruch’s past has not been 
of the organizing and producing kind. He 
used a quick mind and native shrewdness in 
speculation that won him a fortune, but as Mr. 
Child points out elsewhere in this magazine, 
he has had the unique ability to lift himself 
out of the ruck of advisors into a place of real 
power. Mr. John D. Ryan, on the other 
hand, has the organizing and producing past 
to justify a belief in his ability to bring ma- 
chines out of the airplane chaos. Mr. P. A. 
S. Franklin, who is with the British representa- 
tive managing our merchant shipping, is an 
experienced shipping man. 

If the formulative mind fears that these 
producers will fill the public view too much 
and so entrench themselves that they will 
again trespass on the formulative territory, 
it must put aside these personal fears and 
run the risk, for the formulators alone can not 
save the country. War is a business of pro- 
duction and whatever the later result we must 
give the business type of mind the power to get 
results or we shall fail in our great enterprise. 

But even if business men should in the near 
future come to run the Government there is 
little fear that this would mean a return 
to the Mark Hanna régime. Business men 
are not what they were fifteen years nor ten 
years ago; and perhaps the greatest change has 
come over them as it has over everyone else in 
the last four years. 

There are among the managers of the great 
corporations, especially the younger ones, men 
with an experience and knowledge which would 
be of the greatest value to those who must 
formulate the policies of economic readjust- 
ment during and after the war. 
of these men have as enlightened a vision as 
Mark Hanna’s was unenlightened. 

The Government has not studied the na- 
tion’s resources in this type of man. It is 
inevitable that, more and more, business men 
should be used in the undertaking in which we 
are engaged. It would serve a most useful 
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purpose if the Administration made a serious 
study of the whole field so that it could have a 
long list of able men available for any kind of 
business that the war demands. 


Shall We Win in Time to Save Civilization? 


F WE are fighting to save civilization 
from destruction, we must make haste 
to win, or else, even though we win this 

war, we shall be in danger of losing the cause 
for which we fight. Civilization is an 
organized society of free men and women, and 
no civilization is worthy of the name unless at 
least the large majority of the populaticn have 
plenty of food and clothing and enough oppor- 
tunity to awaken ambition. The longer this 
war lasts the more difficult it becomes to apply 
any such test to the continent of Europe. 
European Russia is no longer an organized 
society. It is a disorganized, starving, and 
miserable mass of humanity. The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire is poverty-stricken, hun- 
gry, and seething with revolution. War, 
wholesale murder, and deportation have abol- 
ished civilization in half the Balkan peninsula. 
The Germans are not only hungry and deci- 
mated by war, but brutalized by the teachings 
of fiendish leadership till little but the buildings 
remain to give them claim to civilization. 

Out of the fire the spirit of Britain and 
France is a higher spirit than ever before, but 
millions of the young men are dead. On the 
old, the young, the cripples, and the well sur- 
vivors of the war lies the burden of paying the 
heavy debt of fighting the war and building 
the machinery of material well-being anew. 

Europe is cursed with the wreck of war. 
And most of Asia is bordering on anarchy. 
Asiatic Russia is practically without govern- 
ment. The millions of China are seething with 
discontent. Revolution—terrible in its num- 
bers and in its violence—is imminent all over 
that unsettled, unhappy country. 

The fabric of civilization is disintegrating 
while its main supporters are fighting to save 
it from domination by the Germans. By 
January 1, 1915, only Belgium, northern 
France, and part of Poland had been wrecked. 
By January 1, 1916, more of Poland, Galicia, 
and Serbia had been added to the list. By the 
beginning of 1917 a vast slice of Russia and 
Rumania had succumbed. And by 10918 all 
Russia was in anarchy and part of north Italy 
had been overrun by war. And all the while 
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conditions in all the warring countries have 
become harder and harder and the problem of 
reconstruction greater and greater. 

The vision of a better world after this war, 
a world of better democracy, more even dis- 
tribution of wealth, open diplomacy, fair deal- 
ings between nations, and fewer wars—this 
vision is harder and harder of realization every 
day our final victory over the Germans is 
delayed. Until the German military power is 
destroyed and the German will to rob made 
impotent, any attempt at reconstituting civili- 
zation anew is hopeless. And the longer it 
takes to defeat Germany the harder this task. 
With Russia, China, and Mexico bordering on 
bloody anarchy and all the nations bleeding 
and burdened with debt, the making of a new 
and better order would be a stupendous task 
if the road were clear of the German threat 
and we could go at it. If the task is not to 
get immeasurably more difficult before we 
get to it, we must beat the Germans thoroughly 
and quickly. The struggle to save civilization 
is a struggle against time as well as against the 
Germans. 


The Emancipation of the Far East 


N THE 27th of April Baron Goto who 
had recently become Foreign Minister 
of Japan made a statement to the As- 

sociated Press in which he said that his taking 
office implied noealteration in Japan’s foreign 
policy as announced by the former foreign 
minister, Viscount Motono. The essentials of 
this policy, restated, were: first, to help Japan’s 
allies in the war against Germany in every 
practical way, and, secondly, to cultivate friend- 
ly relations with Japan’s two great neighbors, 
Russia and China. 

Japan’s relations with China are the most 
vital part of her foreign policy, for on them 
depend not only the good or ill will of the 400 
million Chinese, but the suspicion or confidence 
of most of the rest of the world as well. 

But to maintain fair and cordial relations 
with a country which is subject to revolution 
and is bordering on anarchy is a difficult task 
as we well know from our relations with 
Mexico. Moreover, and this makes the situa- 
tion still more difficult, both of Japan’s uneasy 
neighbors, China and Russia, are larger and 
potentially stronger than she is. 

A second difficulty in reconstructing China’s 
confidence in Japan lies in Japan _ herself. 
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There are among the Japanese, as among other 
peoples, conflicting ideas on foreign affairs, 
One group can not see beyond the quick and 
easy profits of exploiting a weak neighbor. 
They look across at China and see the valuable 
ports and concessions of nearly every strong 
European power; there is the precedent. 
China is full of lawlessness and needs a strong 
hand to restore order; there is the oppor- 
tunity. Privileges and concessions can easily 
be made the price of peace; there is the 
profit. 

The other group in Japan, which include 
Baron Goto, looks farther ahead. They see that 
aggression against China would gain more 
hostility and suspicion than it would yield in 
profit. They see that if Japan should follow 
in the Far East the doctrine that to the victor 
belongs the spoils, while half the world is fight- 
ing for the principles of self-government and 
economic fair play, she would lose her standing 
among the defenders of civilization. Not only 
that, but she would encourage the Eastern 
aspirations of every robber-minded nation in 
the world. 

The Japanese leaders have not yet been able 
to convince their public of its belief in altruism 
as thoroughly as President Wilson has the 
American public, but such is their intention 
and they have a tremendous weapon with 
which to work in this direction in the teachings 
of the old Emperor. 

Nor has Japan convinced China of her fair 
intentions and China’s suspicions are reflected 
around the world. This makes Japan’s task still 
more difficult because it is hard to establish 
corfidence in a suspicious world. 

Faced with this intricate, difficult, and baffi- 
ing problem Japan has three alternatives. The 
first is to act on the principle that the Far East 
is open territory for greed, and see whether she 
can establish this principle and profit by it. 

The second alternative is to continue the 
present policy of trying to reéstablish cordial 
relations and confidence with China by en- 
deavoring to avoid acts that create distrust. 
Under the circumstances it will be difficult 
radically to improve the situation by this 
somewhat negative policy, and the situation is 
so full of high explosives that unless it is im- 
proved there is great danger of a catastrophe. 

The third alternative is a positive policy of 
generosity to China, so definite, concrete, and 
tangible that it must drive away distrust and 
suspicion. If Japan were to announce that 
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the high principles for which her navy is fight- 
ing in Europe applied equally in the Far East 
and fixed this policy by definite actions toward 
China, she would immediately acquire a new 
position in the world. There is often the risk 
in announcing a foreign policy that it may be 
opposed by other nations and thereby lead to 
trouble. .But this policy is in no such danger. 
The United States, Great Britain, France, and 
all the powers of the Entente must hail it with 
joy, for it is the essence of their creed, and even 
if it conflicts with their past and causes many 
troubles of adjustment, as it must also for 
Japan, nevertheless it can not fail of the 
hearty support of every decent government in 
Europe. 

For the first time in its history, Japan is in 
a position to emancipate the Orient—to remove 
it from the sphere of commercial exploitation 
and in so doing transform China from a dis- 
trustful neighbor to a genuine friend. For fifty 
years Japan has followed the example of other 
nations. She now has a chance of real 
leadership. 

In numbers and riches Japan is at a disad- 
vantage with many other nations. But there 
is no natural obstacle to an enviable position in 
the council of nations based on an enlightened 
and far-seeing foreign policy. A courageous 
policy of generosity would give Japan a safe 
place in the world in which to prosper with the 
good will and friendship of all nations except 
those which are so consumed with greed as to 
be incapable of friendship in any case. 

The world will watch the progress of Baron 
Goto’s foreign policy with the keenest interest 
for at present in an extraordinarily large 
measure the destiny of the East lies in his 
hands. And the United States must hope that 
he succeeds in establishing a policy in which we 
can give him active codperation. 


Those Who Can Afford Welfare Work 


HE Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey recently put into effect a system 
of employees’ insurance, sick benefits, 
and pensions, or annuities, which is likely to 
have a widespread influence on the relations 
between capital and labor in this country. 
The company officials believe it is the most 
complete plan of this kind that has yet been 
worked out. Other large employers of labor 
have already shown a keen interest in it. 
The company bears the entire expense of the 


benefits, and has been careful to point out that 
it does not regard the Welfare work as in any 
sense a substitute for fair wages. The em- 
ployees on their part have entered into an 
agreement covering the engaging of new em- 
ployees and the offenses for which they may be 
discharged, and providing for joint conferences 
between representatives of the employees and 
of the company to make future wage adjust- 
ments, subject to the approval of the board of 
directors. 

This agreement is an important part of the 
plan. It will bring together in joint conference, 
to discuss matters of mutual interest, the 
elected representatives of the employees and 
the representatives of the company at each 
of the works at least four times a year, and 
provides for a general conference of all the 
representatives annually. At these confer- 
ences the number from the company shall not 
exceed the number elected by the employees. 

At the first joint conference, seventy-three 
representatives of the employees in New Jersey 
sat down to dinner at 26 Broadway, New York, 
with about an equal number from the manage- 
ment. If the meeting was a success these 
representatives of the employees went back 
to the men at the works with a better concep- 
tion of the similarity between their relation to 
“capital” and that, not only of the company’s 
representatives who are from the works as well, 
but also of the highest officials of the company. 
Both men and managers had met the chairman, 
the president, and the directors, and had talked 
with them on common ground. Hereafter 26 
Broadway, and what it stands for, ought to be' 
less formidable and more human to them. 

The -benefits which have been provided by 
the directors for thirty thousand employees 
of the company and its subsidiaries include 
life insurance for each one after a year’s ser- 
vice, without medical examination. The 
amount of insurance increases from three 
months pay toa full year’s pay after five years 
service, with a minimum of $500 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,000. The company. will carry 
between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000 of group 
insurance for its employees. After leaving the 
company, any employee can continue this 
insurance by assuming the individual premium 
liability. 

The annuity section of the benefit plan pro- 
vides for the retirement of all men who have 
reached the age of 65, and women 55, who 
have been 20 years in the service of the com- 
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pany, and has special provision for retiring 
employees at an earlier age after 20 and 30 
years service. The allowance is based upon 
the average pay for the ten years preceding 
retirement and the length of service with the 
company, being 2 per cent. of this average pay 
for each year of service. This means retire- 
ment on half pay after 25 years with the 
company. The maximum allowance is fixed 
at 75 per cent. of the average pay. The 
insurance is continued by the company for 
retired employees. 

The third part of the company’s plan is for 
sickness benefits of one-half pay for from six 
weeks to a year, depending on the length of 
service. Accident benefits are in accordance 
with the state workmen’s compensation law 
applicable to the case, or, if no such law ap- 
plies, in accordance with the elective compensa- 
tion section of the New Jersey law. 

Mr. A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of directors, expresses the underlying idea of the 
management of the relations between capital 
and labor. 

“To my mind,” he says, “the relationships 
existing between a corporation and its em- 
ployees will have an increasing bearing on the 
value of the corporation’s securities. in the 
future. Publicity of the affairs of great 
industrial enterprises which is becoming more 
marked every day, and the intimate knowledge 
which people nowadays are in the way of ob- 
taining regarding these affairs, are going to make 
a company’s treatment of its employees a 
factor in the public estimate of it, and the 
corporation which exhibits an intelligent, help- 
ful (I don’t mean paternal) interest in its 
employees is bound to gain in public estima- 
tion, just as it would by any other demonstra- 
tion of sensible administration.” 

It has been demonstrated in a great many 
instances that such plans as these worked out 
by the Standard Oil Company drew better 
men to the company and improved those al- 
ready there, so that the whole plan ultimately 
works into a paying investment. 

It would seem then that every company 
would hasten to foliow suit. So they would, 
probably, if all were as rich and as ably 
managed as the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. If welfare work is a paying 
investment, it is, nevertheless, an investment, 
and no company can indulge in it without the 
money to invest. It costs a good deal before 
it returns anything. Again it is a paying in- 
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vestment because it raises the standard of the 
employed. But it takes efficient management 
to make use of efficient men. The limitations 
on the prosperity and welfare of the men in 
most companies, aside from their own per- 
sonal limitations, are inherent in the manage- 
ment’s ability much more than in its inten- 
tions. A poorly run business can not institute 
welfare work nor pay high wages, no matter 
what it would like to do. The most pressing 
question in the readjustment of capital and 
labor is to make business in general sufficiently 
able to pay for and properly utilize a continu- 
ously improving standard of labor. With 
that done the effort to improve industrial rela- 
tions can be made with a good chance of success. 


Opportunities in Civil Service 


| “HE difficulties encountered by the 

United States Civil Service Commission 

in filling the demands placed upon it 

by the Government for stenographers and 
typewriters, has resulted in a campaign to en- 
courage suitable applicants. “It is perhaps 
unnecessary,’ says Mr. John A. Mcllhenny, 
president of the Commission, in a letter to 
the WorLp’s Work, “to say that an efficient 
Civil Service is as important as the armed 
forces in the prosecution of the war.” 

Lack of stenographers and typewriters— 
both men and women—is causing delay in the 
handling of many of the important affairs of 
the Government, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Mcllhenny’s efforts to obtain a large number 
of applicants will result in a plentiful supply. 
Examinations are held for the Departmental 
Service every Tuesday in 450 cities and towns 
of the country, and applications may be filed 
with the Commission at Washington, D. C., at 
any time. The entrance salaries range from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a year, and advancement 
brings higher pay. Applicants must have 
reached their eighteenth birthday on the date 
of the examination. 

Full information concerning the character 
of the examination can be secured from the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the Secretary of the U. S. 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at Boston, 
Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, IIl.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; New Orleans, 
La.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii; or San Juan, Porto Rico. 


MR. A. C. BEDFORD ON THRIFT AND 
INVESTING 


R. A. C. BEDFORD is chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. He is also, 
among other things, a director of 
“‘The Thrift,” a building and loan 

association in Brooklyn. This institution was 
founded by Charles Pratt in 1889 “to promote 
habits of thrift, and to encourage people to be- 
come prudent and wise in the use of money and 
itime.”’ 

He is of the firm opinion that the Liberty 
Loan campaigns are going to be of permanent 
value in promoting habits of thrift and in 
educating Americans in the use of capital. Mr. 
Bedford foresees the time when the public may 
be the bankers for the industries of the country. 

“France became one of the greatest financial 
powers in the world because its people saved 
by instinct. The strength of that great nation 
exists not in its great banks, but in the capacity 
of the French peasant efficiently to manage his 
small affairs so as to contribute his small quota 
to the annual increase of national wealth. 

“We have made much progress recently, how- 
ever, and the Liberty Loan campaigns will con- 
tinue to be our universities in investment edu- 
cation. When the necessity of financing our 
war requirements by appeals to the public 
is passed, and the effects of the educational 
campaigns remain, the public on a greater or 
less scale may continue to be the bankers of 
the industries of the country, instead of the 
bankers for the Government. 

“And one may expect an interesting situa- 
tion to develop some day by reason of the 
policy of many companies which encourage 
their employees to invest their savings in the 
securities of the company. In the course of 
years it might conceivably follow that a con- 
siderable percentage of a company’s securities 
might be held by its employees, or by the estates 
of those who had previously been in its em- 
ploy; and we would then have a condition 
which would strongly appeal to students of 
industrial democracy. It would not appeal 
to the extreme socialists, of course, because 
it would continue to be the thrifty and indus- 
trious and intelligent who would be multiply- 
ing wealth. 
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“Everyone should read the preface to ‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.’ It is amazing how the 
wisdom of the great Franklin is so little 
known to his descendants. Although the Al- 
manac was written nearly two hundred years 
ago, it is as applicable to conditions to-day as 
if it were penned this year. When Benjamin 
Franklin wrote it, the nation was under heavy 
taxation and the shadow of war. 

“When the Right Hon. Lord Shaughnessy, 
President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
one of the foremost executives on the American 
continent, was just plain Tom Shaughnessy— 


‘a young Irish stripling out of Milwaukee— 


he experienced the difficulty in managing his 
weekly budget common to most young men 
starting out in life on an inelastic salary. He 
found saving burdensome and seemingly im- 
possible, but the resource which has distin- 
guished the great railroad builder in many 
achievements during his business career was 
present in the young Irish lad. One day he 
applied to a friend, the cashier of a Minneapolis 
bank, for a loan of a hundred dollars. The 
cashier demurred until Shaughnessy explained 
his plan. He pointed out that he did not in- 
tend to withdraw the hundred dollars from 
the bank; he wanted it placed to his credit. 
At his suggestion the cashier made out ten 
notes of ten dollars each, payable by Shaugh- 
nessy at successive periods of one to ten 
months. There was thus a definite obligation 
which Shaughnessy had to meet every month, 
and by dint of saving and scraping he did it, 
and when the last installment was paid he was 
the possessor of one hundred dollars. Lord 
Shaughnessy, in telling his story, remarked in 
conclusion —‘I am glad to say I have that 
hundred dollars yet.’ 

“The young man of to-day has a plan of 
regulated saving provided for him by the 
Government, similar to this one which Shaugh- 
nessy had to devise for himself. He can buy 
his country’s securities on the installment plan, 
and, just as Shaughnessy paid off his notes, 
when he gets through he will have the Govern- 
ment bonds, which are better than a credit at 
the bank, and have a wholesome pride in him- 
self besides.” 
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A TALE TOLD IN TELEGRAMS 


Bopp, the German Consul-General at San Francisco, Pays for Some Explosions and 
Lands in Prison 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(Managing Editor of the Wortp’s Work) 


NE day in October, 1915, a good- 
looking young fellow wandered 
into the office of the United 
States Attorney at Detroit and 
inquired if the office was making 

any investigations into dynamite cases. His 
inquiry was odd enough of itself, but coupled 
with his personal appearance and his entirely 
unexpected arrival on the scene, it was doubly 
mysterious. Lewis J. Smith, as his name 
turned out to be, looked like a handsome, 
big, farmer’s boy who had come to town and 
made a little money. He was well dressed in 
what he considered the style, and in conversa- 
tion developed a winning smile and a very 
engaging and convincing personality. There 
was the fresh wholesomeness of country breed- 
ing about him that comported strangely with 
his guarded and mysterious talk of dynamite. 
The United States Attorney thought he must 
be a “little off,” but referred him to the local 
agent of the Department of Justice in Detroit. 

To this agent Smith told at first an incoher- 
ent story. But the agent was tactful and sym- 
pathetic and by asking a question now and 
then and even more by refraining from asking 
questions at embarrassing moments, he drew 
out from Smith most of the details of one of the 
most dangerous German plots, incidentally 
exposing the organization of the German spy 
system west of the Mississippi River. 

The story revealed by Smith and by the 
corroborative testimony in the subsequent 
investigation was this: Consul-General Bopp 
discovered that the California Powder Mills 
at Pinole, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, was manufacturing powder for the use 
of the Russians on the eastern front in Europe, 
and that this powder was being shipped from 





Tacoma and Seattle to Vladivostok. One 
particularly large shipment was under way 
and he wanted to stop it. He employed 
C. C. Crowley, who had been for many years 
head detective for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road but lately discharged for grafting, to 
undertake this job along with several others. 
Crowley lived in the Hotel Gartland in San 
Francisco, and bought his cigars at a little 
German stand across the street. Through this 
German, who was also patronized by Smith, 
Crowley learned that Smith had been em- 
ployed recently in the California Powder Mills 
but was out of a job. Crowley introduced 
himself to Smith and first gave him the task 
of going back to the mill and finding out ex- 
actly how the powder for Russia was being 
routed. He gave Smith several hundred dol- 
lars, and the next day Smith’s former fellow 
employees were astonished to see him ride up 
to the works in an automobile, completely 
outfitted in new clothes and flourishing a roll 
of bills big enough to make them gasp. Smith 
soon found how the powder was packed and 
marked and also that it was being loaded on a 
big scow and would be towed by sea to Tacoma 
for loading there on ships for Vladivostok. 

A few days later Crowley told Smith 
to go to Tacoma and register at the Donnelly 
Hotel, and that he would join him there, 
going by another train. There they would 
manufacture bombs of a type which Smith 
had devised, and Smith was to place these 
bombs on the ships that would carry the 
powder to Russia. 

Smith took his wife to Tacoma. They 
registered at the Donnelly Hotel, but as they 
soon discovered they would have to spend 
some time in the city, they took an apartment. 
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Smith and Crowley were constantly meeting 
and between them surveyed all the shipping 
in the harbor and found out when the boats 
would sail and what they were carrying. The 
barge load of powder from California was 
towed into the harbor while they were there, 
and anchored in midstream to await the light- 
ering of its cargo to the trans-Pacific ships. 
These ships proved to be the Kifuku Maru and 
the Shinsei Maru (Japanese), the Hazel Dollar, 
an American boat flying the British flag, and 
the Talthybius, a British ship. Smith under- 
took to place bombs on all of them. 

What Smith actually did was to visit small 
stores in Tacoma and near Seattle and buy 
regular commercial 40 per cent. dynamite in 
sticks, telling the store keepers that he was 
clearing a farm and wanted the dynamite for 
use in blowing up stumps. He loaded a lot of 
it into an old suitcase and left Crowley one 
afternoon, telling him he was going to place 
this on one of the ships that night. Instead, 
he went out into the woods with it, cachéd it 
under a log, the position of which he fixed in 
memory by a big stump and a tree that had a 
big rock in its fork, then walked on down to the 
railroad track, carrying his suitcase, and later 
threw the suitcase away down an embankment. 
He reported to Crowley that he had not been 
able to get anything on the Kifuku Maru, 
which was the first to sail, but that he had 
“fixed”? the Hazel Dollar and Shinset Maru 
and the Talthybius. 

Crowley in the meantime had been keeping 
in touch with the Germans in San Francisco. 
It had been arranged that all dealings with 
them were to be through Von. Brincken. 
Crowley, on his part, kept in touch with his 
secretary, Mrs. Cornell, she communicating 
in person, or by telephone, with Von Brin- 
cken, and Von Brincken reporting to Bopp and 
getting further orders. 

A good deal of the story from this point on 
is A Tale Told in Telegrams. The first of 
these telegrams which figured in the subsequent 
trial was dated Tacoma, May 13, 1915. It 
was addressed to Crowley who had not yet 
joined Smith. The message was: 


Fine weather Kaifuku Box 244 five days. 
S. Hote, DonngeELLY. 


This message was, of course, from Smith and 
was in the crude code that had been agreed 
upon. “Fine weather,” meant that every- 
thing was O. K. “Kaifuku” gave the name 


of the ship on which the powder would probably 
be carried. “Box 244” was the postoffice 
address through which Smith could be reached, 
and “five days” was the probable sailing date 
of the Kifuku. 

It so happened, however, that a few hours 
after Smith had sent this telegram Crowley 
arrived in Tacoma. Crowley was always 
full of fears that he would be detected, and he 
was afraid of the message that Smith had sent. 
He, therefore, immediately telegraphed to 
Mrs. Cornell to go to the Gartland Hotel in 
San Francisco and get this telegram, and tele- 
graphed also to the hotel to give it to her 
when she called. 

Between one and two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, May 3oth (Decoration Day) 
everybody in Tacoma and Seattle was jarred 
from his slumbers by a terrific explosion 
in the harbor. The scow load of powder 
had disappeared in one grand flash, crash, 
and cloud of smoke, carrying with it the night 
watchman who had been living on it. One 
hundred thousand dollars worth of plate 
glass in Tacoma and Seattle was destroyed 
and news of the explosion was telegraphed to 
the papers all over the country. Crowley 
had got the main part of his job done in one 
quick stroke. 

Here was good news for the Germans. 
Crowley could not wait for the mails to carry 
it, so the next day he sent the following tele- 
gram to Mrs. Cornell: 


Work has been good. And all fixed. No con- 
nection with the big Circus it was an accident to 


the Elephant. 
as 


This cryptic message meant: 

“Work has been good and all fixed,” that he 
and Smith had had good luck in their plots 
against the ships and that bombs had been 
placed on all of them. “No connection with 
the big Circus it was an accident to the Ele- 
phant,” the “big Circus” was the four 
ships for Vladivostok and the “Elephant” 
was the scow—in other words, the explosion 
had not interfered with their work against 
the ships. 

Before Crowley got his message off, however, 
Mrs. Crowley had sent one to him. The Ger- 
mans were ina panic. Von Brincken had tele- 
phoned her that Bopp had word that Smith 
had been arrested and had given the game 
away, so she telegraphed: 
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Von learned your friend told all before leaving. 


Anxious. Answer. 
M. W. C. 


To this Crowley replied: 


Show that telegram to him also say I do not credit 


report on S. he made good. 
oe 


“That telegram” meant his message about 
the circus. To this Mrs. Cornell replied: 


Don’t understand your message. Get letter 


Portland Postoffice on arrival. 
M. W. C. 


Crowley, she knew, was leaving immediately 
for San Francisco. 


There were some grounds for the Germans’ 
apprehension. Smith was arrested and charged 
with having caused the explosion on the scow. 
. But after a little manoeuvring he managed to 
get free of the charge and, with money wired 
to him at Tacoma by Crowley, went back to 
San Francisco where Crowley paid him first 
$3co and then $600 in currency. 

The Germans, however, had been pretty 
well frightened and they thought it was about 
time to get both Smith and Crowley away. 
Smith and his wife were hustled off to Sacra- 
mento where they lived at a hotel for a little 
while and then Mrs. Smith was sent on ahead 
to New York, while Crowley and Smith ar- 
ranged to meet in Chicago to carry out a new 
plan that the Germans had devised. 

This plot was to use Detroit as headquarters 
for operations in Canada and there to blow 
up the stockyards at St. Thomas, Ontario, and 








trains carrying horses for shipment to Europe. 
Crowley and Smith got together in Chicago 
and visited the stockyards to spot the ship- 
ments of horses toward the Atlantic seaboard. 
They learned that a good many of these ship- 
ments were being routed through Canada 
by way of Detroit. Inthe meantime, however, 
the Germans in San Francisco were getting rest- 
less. They had expected almost every day 
that the ships for Vladivostok would be re- 
ported blown up or missing. They had heard 
neither, and they were beginning to suspect 
that they had been deceived. They had been 
deceived, but so had Crowley—and this ex- 
plains the tenor of his replies in the second 
Tale Told in Telegrams. The first intimation 
of trouble he received was a telegram from 
Mrs. Cornell on June 21st to which she signed 
her middle initial: 


Saw him noon gave message. He was aston- 
ished. Said We’ll suspend judgment for a few days. 
Queer news this morning. He suspects you were 
interested in the failure. 

W. 


Meantime Crowley had gone on to Detroit 
and this message was wired to him at the 
Hotel Statler there. His reply is missing, but 
he evidently expressed astonishment at the 
message, giving some instructions for his office 
and asking for more particulars. To this mes- 
sage Mrs. Cornell replied: 


Your instructions will be acted upon. Wired 


you first arrived. 


W. 


The second sentence of this message meant 
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that the first boat, the Shinsez Maru, had ar- 
rived safely at Vladivostok, despite Crowley’s 
previous assurances that it had been “fixed.” 
This was what the Germans could not under- 
stand, and what had aroused their suspicions 
that Crowley had been deceiving them, and 
that he had possibly even been in somebody 
else’s pay to “double cross” them. Their sus- 
picions were redoubled, as seems natural enough 
in the light of Mrs. Cornell’s message of June 
29th to Crowley: 


All three arrived. 
Something queer. 


I am waiting your advice. 


W. 


In other words, the other two boats, the 
Hazel Dollar and the Talthybius, had safely 
made Vladivostok. 

Meanwhile Crowley had been having other 
troubles with Smith. One day he called for 
him at the Briggs Hotel in Chicago and found 
that he had disappeared. He learned that he 
had gone on to New York, leaving as his for- 
warding address simply “Station L, General 
Delivery, New York.” Smith had two causes 
for anxiety. In the first place he had not heard 
from his wife and did not know whether she 
had arrived safely. Consequently on June 
18th he had telegraphed to a friend in New 
York: 

“Can you give my wife’s address. Import- 
ant. Answer paid,” and received a reply the 
same day giving the address. He left Chi- 
cago at once and telegraphed her from Buffalo 
the following evening: 


On train 36 Grand Central Depot 703 Sunday 
morning. Lewis. 


















On Sunday afternoon Crowley telegraphed 
him from Chicago: 

What is the matter? Was surprised when found 
you had gone. Send me some word to Stratford 
Hotel. 

Ge & & 
Smith did not reply until four days later, after 
he had learned that Crowley had gone on from 
Chicago to Detroit. He then telegraphed him: 

From Tacoma at Chicago. Address 308 East 
Fiftieth St., New York City. 

S. 
To Crowley the second sentence was plain 
enough, but the first one was unintelligible, 
so he wired Smith: : 


Do not understand message. 
if you are coming here. Important. 


Let me know 


C. 


Smith did not dare to explain by telegraph 
what the matter was, but he had become con- 
vinced that detectives were on his trail and 
that he had been followed all the way from 
Tacoma to Chicago. He had suddenly de- 
cided to give them the slip and temporarily to 
break his connection with Crowley until 
Crowley should be at a safer place for him to 
get in touch with him again. Also he wanted 
to “work” Crowley for some more money, 
consequently his reply on June 25th was: 

Cannot explain by wire. Would come but 


finances don’t permit. Can’t find wife. Answer. 
S. 


The latter part of this message was another lie 
because he was with his wife at the time, but 
it served to excuse his absence and baited the 
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hook for more money. Crowley promptly 
bit and replied: 


I wired you fifty dollars. Come W. U. 


c. 


Corroborating this message was a service 
message of the Western Union operator to 
their New York Office at 24 Walker Street: 


Send notice to L. J. Smith, 308 East 50 St. Re- 
port delay of transfer payable at Grand Central 
Terminal. 

M.T.A. 


This telegram authorized the payment of $50. 

At the same time Crowley undertook to 
satisfy his German employers and to divert 
their minds from their previous disappointment 
by promising them some results on the new 
venture. He telegraphed Mrs. Cornell on 
June 25th: - 

Tell him I expect S. by Sunday then action. 

of 


The “him” was Von Brincken and the “S.” 
was, of course, Smith. The promised “ac- 
tion”’ was action in the plot to dynamite the 
cattle trains at St. Thomas, Ontario. The 
next day Smith was on his way to Detroit, 
sending a message on the train to his wife to 
let her know he was all right: 


Arrived at Toledo O. K. 
L: 


Smith met Crowley in Detroit the following 
day and Crowley immediately telegraphed Mrs. 
Cornell further reassuring news for his German 
friends: 


He arrived and will be in action in day or two. 


























Weather cool. All O.K. Give all clippings to him 
let me know if any word from Hazel and friend. 
Let him know of S. 

oe 


This message meant that Smith had arrived 
and would dynamite the stockyards in a day 
or two, that there was nothing exciting to 
report and everything was going well. The 
“action” referred to was the blowing up of the 
cattle trains and the St. Clair Tunnel at Port 
Huron. The “clippings” were newspaper 
reports of the explosion on the scow at Ta- 
coma which he wanted Mrs. Cornell to give to 
“him”’—that is to Von Brincken. “Let him 
know of S” meant, tell Von Brincken that 
Smith is here. “Let me know if any word 
from Hazel and friend,” meant that Crowley 
had not given up hope that there was a mistake 
about the ships having made Vladivostok in 
safety and that he expected still to hear that 
Hazel (that is the Hazel Dollar) and “friend”’ 
(Talthybius) had been destroyed. 

The promised “action” was now, so Crowley 
thought, about to be produced. He was going 
to take Smith into Canada and cause some 
explosions. Consequently he telegraphed Mrs. 
Cornell on June 29th: 


Night letter follows. 
Don’t wire until Friday. 


Go to Toronto few days. 


C. 


This announced the approaching trip for action. * 

Crowley’s scheme for “action” was this: 
Smith was to carry a suitcase full of dynamite 
and buy a ticket to St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Crowley was to carry a suitcase very similar 
in appearance, containing his traveling things, 
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and was to buy a through ticket to Buffalo 
which would take him over the same route 
through Canada that Smith was to travel. 
This plan was actually worked out with one 
exception. Smith had a perfectly good imag- 
ination and a perfectly developed yellow 
streak in his courage. He still wanted the 
$300 monthly he was making and was deter- 
mined to continue getting it, but he had no 
relish at all for the pictures conjured in his 
mind of what would happen to him if he were 
discovered in Canada with a suitcase full of 
dynamite. He showed the dynamite packed 
in the case to Crowley. Then he went out 
into the suburbs of Detroit, got rid of the dyna- 
mite and, from a night watchman on a brick 
building in course of construction, bought a 
half dozen bricks with which he filled the suit- 
case. This Irishman was afterward discov- 
ered and readily recalled both Smith and the 
circumstances, as he had been both puzzled 
and amused at the idea of anybody buying 
bricks when he could easily have stolen them. 

As they had arranged, Smith boarded the 
Michigan Central train at Detroit late Sunday 
afternoon on July the 4th, and took a seat in 
the day coach. Crowley, who did not walk 
with him but followed close behind, took the 
seat behind Smith. Each, of course, stowed 
his suitcase at his feet. In a few minutes 
Smith walked to the front end of the car for a 
drink of water, whereupon Crowley stepped out 
on the platform at the rear. Smith came back 
and took Crowley’s seat. Crowley returned 
and took Smith’s seat. Shortly after, the cus- 
toms inspector came through the train with 
the conductor. His presence was the reason 











for this exchange of seats. As Crowley had a 
through ticket to Buffalo and would not 
leave the train, the customs inspector did not 
open his suitcase but simply pasted on it the 
through ticket label by which it would be 
identified by the other customs inspector who 
would board the train at Niagara Falls, when 
the train was about to re-enter the United 
States at Buffalo. Hence the suitcase con- 
taining the supposed dynamite was not opened, 
and this was Crowley’s plan. Crowley’s own 
suitcase, now in the seat with Smith, was, of 
course, opened and examined. But it con- 
tained nothing but Crowley’s personal belong- 
ings. An hour or so later the stratagem was 
repeated and Smith and Crowley resumed their 
original seats and got possession of their orig- 
inal baggage. Smith dropped off the train at 
St. Thomas at about eleven o’clock that night 
and Crowley went on through to Buffalo. 

Smith’s nerve was no better this time than 
it had been before. In St. Thomas he emptied 
the bricks out of his suitcase, bought some 
traveling things to replace them, and took the 
train on to New York. In the meantime 
Crowley had been having his troubles with the 
anxious and irritated Germans in San Fran- 
cisco. There was an interchange of messages 
based on his need for money and on a break in 
the chain of communication between him 
and Bopp. Von Brincken had been made 
very unhappy by Bopp as the latter was in a 
furious rage over the failure of the earlier plot 
at Tacoma, and had accused Von Brincken of 
everything from embezzlement to treachery 
and had made his life so miserable that he was 
glad of an excuse to get out of San Francisco. 
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The immediate occasion he made for his leav- 
ing was an opportunity he had to go to Tia 
Juana, Mexico, just across the border from 
California. As both Crowley and his rep- 
resentative Mrs. Cornell had been positively 
forbidden to communicate with Bopp, Crowley 
was at the moment considerably embarrassed 
by his inability to get in touch with head- 
quarters. This explains the meaning of Mrs. 
Cornell’s message of July 2nd, addressed to 
Crowley at Detroit: 

Am trying to find him. Waited to hear from 
you. W. 
She did manage to reach Von Brincken just 
before he left for Mexico late the same day, 
again telegraphing Crowley: 

He said: If you have plans go ahead with them. 
State amount required. Have been looking for 
results. 

W. 


Crowley replied the next morning: 


Tell him have planned action for within a week. 
No doubt able to make showing. Ans. 
C. 
His reply, however, was too late. Von 
Brincken had gone to Mexico, hence Mrs. 
Cornell telegraphed: 


Cannot get in touch with him. Have tried 
everything. Wired you last night state amount 
required. Advise me. 

W. 


To this message Crowley replied: 


Don’t worry. Did he get night letter thirtyth? 
Go to Buffalo to-morrow night. Statler. If you 
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find him wire me. Don’t send money until de- 


cided. 
CS, 


The following day was the Sunday on which 
Crowley and Smith left Detroit together. 
Smith dropped off at St. Thomas and Crowley 
proceeded to Buffalo. The following evening 
Crowley again telegraphed Mrs. Cornell from 
Buffalo: 


Nothing from you. Send me long letter to-night. 


C, 
Her reply was: 


Nothing from him since last Wednesday except 
one phone telling you state amount. Believe he is 
fighting for time. Don’t commit yourself he has 
no authority. Told me he expected to take another 
position in a month as the atmosphere was intoler- 
able. I give up apartment Saturday morning. 
Will wire. 

W. 

Mrs. Cornell had been unable to reach Von 
Brincken for the very good reason that he was 
out of town. Her quotation of his remark 
that he “expected to take another position 
within a month” referred to Von Brincken’s 
untenable position in the Consulate in San 
Francisco, and to his manceuvres to get himself 
transferred to the New York end of the 
German spy system with his friend Von 
Papen with whom he had become quite 
chummy on a recent visit of Von Papen’s 
to the Pacific Coast. 

Two days later, however, Von Brincken 
had come back to San Francisco and Mrs. 
Cornell had a taik with him. Following this 
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talk she telegraphed to Crowley, who was now 
in New York, stopping at the Wallick Hotel: 


Manager informed Bradford that experiences 
made were discouraging that outlook of lawsuit was 
too poor to justify advances for appeal. He is will- 
ing to offer lawyer contingent fee depending upon 
success only. Bradford privately advises see his 
friend in New York at once. Will send night letter. 

W. 


In this message Mrs. Cornell dropped into 
the code they had agreed to use before Crow- 
ley left San Francisco. “Manager” was 
Bopp, the head German in San Francisco. 
“Bradford” was Von Brincken. The “law- 
suit” was the plot. The “lawyer” was Smith. 
“Bradford’s friend in New York” was Von 
Papen. 

In her promised night letter Mrs. Cornell 
said: 

I asked for a hundred. They refused let him 
have it. He was indignant at refusal but decided 
it would be best in the end as it would justify your 
seeing other party who has plenty. He hopes to 
work with you soon. Don’t forget to boost him. He 


looks to you for help. I have not selected a home yet. 
W. 


The latter part of this message urges Crowley 
to recommend Von Brincken very strongly 
to Von Papen when he sees him in New York 
so that Von Papen will be sure to transfer 


Von Brincken to the eastern territory so he 


can get away from Bopp. The next day Crow- 
ley telegraphed Mrs. Cornell from New York: 

Appointment for to-morrow. Outlook not good. 
Will wire. Tell him I expect them to settle for all 


up to time of return or commencement here. 
<. 


The appointment, of course, was with Von 
Papen, but Crowley was not very happy about 
it as he seemed to have been failing right along 
to get anywhere, and he had now been so much 
criticised from San Francisco that he became 
fearful that Bopp would shut down on his 
money. Mrs. Cornell now gave up hopes of 
getting action. On July roth she telegraphed 
him: 

Wasting time trying get them through me. Com- 
municate direct. He knows I want him but won’t 


seeme. Moved 305 A Steiner with Alice few days. 
N. W. C. 


Crowley in desperation telegraphed for money 
from his personal bank account and got back 
a telegraphic order from Mrs. Cornell for $125. 
He divided with Smith and then bought a 
ticket for San Francisco so that he could deal 
direct with Bopp. Following Von Brincken’s 
suggestion he told Smith when he left to go 
and see Von Papen, and get the rest of his 
money from him. Smith went to the German 
Club, on Central Park South, and sent up a 
message to Von Papen to which he got the curt 
reply that Von Papen did not want to see 
anybody from San Francisco. He had not yet 
been informed by Von Brincken that Smith 
was a man he could use. 

Smith, who was now very angry, and casting 
all discretion to the winds, telegraphed openly 
and directly to the German Consulate in San 
Francisco, addressing the message to Von 
Shack on the theory that having exhausted all 
approaches to Bopp and Von Brincken he 
would go after the one man who still might 
be reached: 
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Why don’t you answer? 
SMITH. 


Three days later Smith telegraphed to 
Crowley who he knew would now be in San 
Francisco: 

Please advise office that I request immediate 
reply also transportation back to Frisco. | resist 
[resent] the treatment I have lately received for my 


faithful service. Answer. 
L. J. Smitn. 


A few days later, telegraphing from an office 
on the Exposition Grounds, in San Francisco, 
Crowley sent a message to Smith in New York: 


Two hundred to-morrow one hundred Tuesday 
both Postal. Come. Cc. 


Crowley had now managed to restore some 
degree of confidence in his work and Smith’s, 
and had adopted his favorite method of divert- 
ing attention from past failures by setting 
forth a glowing prospectus of a new scheme. 
For a third time the Germans “bit.” In his 
eagerness Crowley thereupon sent a rush mes- 
sage to Smith: 


Come to San Francisco at once. 
c, 


Smith promptly replied: 
Enroute tonight. >. 


He arrived in San Francisco six days later, 
telephoned to Crowley at the Gartland Hotel 
and Crowley in turn telephoned to Bopp that 
Smith was on hand. That evening Crowley 
and Smith got together in Crowley’s room and 
made out a statement of Smith’s expenses. 
This statement was a work of art. At Crow- 


ley’s suggestion Smith carefully “padded” 
the account so that they both made a hand- 
some profit on that besides their salaries. 
They met Bopp in the Palace Hotel the 
following morning and he there paid the 
amount of the expense account, $845, in bills. 

Bopp and Crowley told Smith that they 
would probably have more work for him to do 
and for him to go back East. He left San 
Francisco on July 28th, telegraphing when 
he started to his wife at Cedarhurst, L. I.: 


Remain one more week then meet me at Detroit. 


Answer at once. 
: L. OccIDENTAL HOTEL. 


She replied that she would meet him as di- 
rected. Smith went on to Detroit and stopped 
first at the Normandie Hotel and then moved 
out to a boarding house. 

In a couple of weeks Crowley had got fur- 
ther orders from Bopp and wrote a letter to 
Smith in Detroit, saying that Bopp would 
give $500 apiece for blowing up the powder 
works outside Gary, Ind., and Ishpeming, 
Mich., besides paying his salary of $300 a 
month and expenses. Before Smith had time 
to get the letter he got another telegram from 
Crowley: 


The matter in my letter is off. Write me ‘etter. 
C 


What had happened was, Bopp had decided 
that Smith could get better results by working 
in California where he was more familiar 
with the powder plants and where he would be 
more closely under his direction and not under 
Von Papen’s direction. After a discussion 
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with Crowley, Bopp had agreed to a plan to 
have Smith return to California and get a job 
again in the California Powder Mills at Pinole, 
now owned by the Hercules Powder Company, 
and cause an explosion there. Following this 
agreement Crowley telegraphed Smith on 
August 30th: 


Delay in information you want also in getting 
Consent on other matter will know in few days and 
will advise you. Will recommend if you can get 
good title to place here and the one north you be 
given an amount. Round trip transportation be 
furnished no other expense allowed. 

GARRETT. 


Crowley had used the name of Garrett several 
times and often received mail under this name 
at his hotel in San Francisco. The meat of 
this message was: ‘‘if you can, get good title to 
the one here” and “‘the one north.” The “place 
here” was the California Powder Mills and 
“the one north” was a powder mill of the 
Etna Explosive Company outside Tacoma 
with which Smith was familiar as a result of 
his trip there at the time of the explosion on 
the scow. 

On September 7th Crowley telegraphed 
Smith: 


They cannot decide on matter. ea 
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Smith waited a week for a decision and then 
wired Von Shack again: 

I expect immediate and satisfactory answer from 
you. Crowley has my letter. 

L. J. Situ. 

The satisfactory answer did not come. The 
Germans in San Francisco had spent all they 
were willing to spend without getting any re- 
sult. Smith got a job in an automobile fac- 
tory in Detroit, and his wife returned to her 
vocation as a masseuse in a Turkish bath. 
Pretty soon they both began to “see things’ — 
Mrs. Smith in particular. First she thought 
she saw Crowley following her in disguise on 
the street one night. Smith began to suspect 
also that they were being trailed by detectives 
in the employ of the Germans, and finally he 
feared both bodily harm and violence, and the 
possibility of the American Government hav- 
ing gotten wind of some of his activities and 
dogging his steps to arrest him. He finally 
decided that the safe thing to do was to turn 
State’s evidence, and hence he wandered into 
the office of the United States Attorney and 
started various trains of investigation that 
ultimately sent Bopp, Crowley, Von Brincken 
and Von Shack to two years in prison, and Mrs. 
Cornell to one year. Smith and his wife were 
given immunity for turning State’s evidence. 


German Codes and Ciphers 


The Bolo Pasha Messages—How the Hindus, Recently Convicted in San Francisco, 
Communicated with One Another—The Cohalan and Devoy Messages Concerning 
the Roger Casement Revolution in Ireland—Enciphered Code Used to 
Direct German Cruiser Operations in the West Indies 


ECRECY is, of course, the most im- 
portant consideration in the German 
plots in this country. When Bern- 
storff wished to arrange with Berlin 
to give Bolo Pasha 10 million francs 

to betray his country, he naturally did not 
write out his messages in plain English for 
every wireless station on both sides. of the 
Atlantic to read them as they went through 
the air. He did, to be sure, write the messages 
in English, and they looked plain enough— 
and innocent enough—but they meant some- 
thing very different from what they seemed to 
mean. And when it got down to the actual 
transfer of the money, another German agent 


in New York signed the messages, which like- 
wise were not what they seemed. 

Those messages were in code. (They are 
reproduced and explained later in this article.) 

Now code should not be confused with cipher. 
When some Hindus in New York, subsidized 
by Berlin, wished to write their plans to some 
other Hindus in San Francisco, concerning 
their common purpose of fomenting revolution 
against British rule in India, they wrote out 
messages that consisted entirely of groups 
of Arabic numerals. 

Those messages were in cipber. 

To any one but an expert, many code mes- 
sages look simple and harmless, and cipher 
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messages usually look unintelligible and sus- 
picious. Yet, oddly enough, the cipher mes- 
sages are by far the easier to make out. In- 
deed, unless you have a copy of the code, code 
messages can almost never be translated, 
whereas a straight cipher message can almost 
invariably be unraveled by an expert, if you 
give him enough time and material. Hence, by 
people who know the subject (and nobody has 
mastered it so thoroughly as the Germans) 
codes are used for secrecy, and ciphers are used 
simply as an added precaution and to delay 
the unraveling of a message if, by any chance, 
the enemy has gotten possession of a copy of 
the code. 

German plot messages, therefore, are usually 
written out first in plain German, then coded, 
and the code then put into cipher. Such 
messages are called encipbered code. 

For an enemy to get them to make sense, 
he has first to decipher them, and then decode 
them. Any expert can decipher them—in 
time. Decoding them is a very different 
matter. 

Before taking up some of the German code 
and cipher messages that have been trans- 

‘lated, with dramatic results, it will be well to 
discuss codes and ciphers in general. 

A code is an arrangement by which two 
people agree, when exchanging messages, 
always to substitute certain words or symbols 
for the real words of the message. Thus, they 
might agree on these substitutions: 

a= the 
French ship = market 
sailed from New York = price . 
sailed from Boston = quotation 
to-day = is 
for Marseilles = any even number 
for Bordeaux = any number with a fraction 

With such a code, a German spy in New 
York could cable a seemingly harmless message 
to a friend in Holland, such as: 

“The market price is 110.” 

That would mean, of course: 

“‘A French ship sailed from New York to-day for 
Marseilles.” 

Whereas a very slight change in wording: 

“The market quotation is 110%.” 
would mean 

“A French ship sailed from Boston to-day for 
Bordeaux.” 

Messages of that sort could be exchanged 
daily between a broker in Wall Street and a 
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broker in Amsterdam, and, by the addition 
of a few more words, could be infinitely varied 
and would look like perfectly legitimate com- 
mercial correspondence. In fact, most inter- 
national business before the war (the Govern- 
ment now requires that all messages appear 
in plain English) was carried on by coded 
cables which turned long messages into short 
groups of words that of themselves made 
gibberish. Several code books, for business 
use, were on the market, containing hundreds 
of pages of these arbitrary substitutions, which 
were useful, not for secrecy, but for economy. 
A dozen words could be made to say what 
normally would require five hundred words. 

Ciphers, however, have almost always been 
resorted to when secrecy was desired. This 
sounds like a contradiction. But people who 
are not experts use them because they think 
they are more secret, since they look so. And 
experts use them when they are concerned 
only with temporary secrecy. They use them, 
then, because cipher messages can be written 
and translated (by one’s correspondent) with- 
out any equipment, like a code book, and 
much more rapidly than code. Thus, if a 
general in the field wishes to send a message 
ordering a colonel to advance in two hours, 
he sends it in cipher, because it would take 
the enemy more than two hours to decipher 
the message even if he intercepted it imme- 
diately, and because after the two hours have 
elapsed the information in the message would 
be of no value to him. 

A cipher is the substitution of some symbol 
for a letter of the alphabet. The substituted 
symbol may be another letter—as writing ¢ 
when you mean a. Or it may be a figure— 
as using 42 when you mean m. Or it may be 
an arbitrary sign—as * to mean c. In cipher, 
then, every word is spelled out, but the word 
Washington might be spelled x=|4?!A°B 
if you had agreed that 
! 

A 
° 


B 


WwW 


tou u ud 
OES ed I “ 


on 
3 O ems 
tou wd ven 


That is called a substitution cipher, because 
some other letter or symbol is arbitrarily 
substituted for every letter. 

But another kind is called a transposition 
cipher, because in this the letters of the alpha- 
bet are simply transposed by agreement—the 
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THE COHALAN-IRISH REVOLUTION MESSAGE 


To the left is the code message from Von Papen’s office in New York to Bernstorff, transmitting a message from Jus- 
tice Cohalan, of the Supreme Court of New York, advising the Germans upon the best means to make Sir Roger Casement’s 
revolution in Ireland a success. On the right is the message written out and coded for transmission. In English it reads 
as follows: ‘‘ No. 335—16 very secret New York, April 17, 1916. Judge Cohalan requests the transmission the follow- 
ing remarks: ‘The Revolution in Ireland can only be successful if supported from Germany. Otherwise, England will be 
able to suppress it, even though it be only after hard struggles. Therefore, help is necessary. This should consist pri- 
marily of aérial attacks in England and a diversion of the fleet simultaneously with Irish revolution. Then, if possible, a 
landing of troops, arms, and ammunition in Ireland, and possibly some officers from Zeppelins. This would enable the 
Irish ports to be closed against England and the establishment of stations for submarines on the Irish coast, and the cutting 
off of the supply of food for England. The success of the revolution may therefore decide the war.’ He asks that a tele- 
gram to this effect be sent to Berlin. 5132 8167 0230 To His Excellency Count von Bernstorff, Imperial Ambassador, 
Washington, D.C.” 
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CODE MESSAGE [LEFT] TRANSMITTING MONEY TO SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


In English it reads: ‘‘Embassy. 307-16, New York, April 10, 1916. Mr. John Devoy has paid in $500 here with 
the request that they be transmitted telegraphically to Sir Roger Casement. You are respectfully requested to proceed 
accordingly and to charge the amount to the Military Information Bureau. Receipt enclosed.” 

On the right, a letter from John Devoy, an Irish-American, exposing his hand in a plot with the Germans to foment 
revolution in Ireland 
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simplest and most obvious example being 
to reverse the alphabet, so that z stands for 
a, and y for b, etc. Such a transposition cipher 
would read: 


Alphabet of plain text abcdefghijkIlmnop 
qrstuvwxyz 
zyxwvutsrqponml 
kjihgfedcba 


and Washington would be spelled dzhsrmiglm. 

Perhaps the cleverest transposition cipher 
ever devised—it is so good that the British 
Army uses it in the field and nevertheless has 
published text books about it—is the very 
simple “Playfair” cipher. First a square is 
drawn, divided into fifths each way. This 
arrangement gives twenty-five spaces, to con- 
tain the letters of the alphabet—/ and / being 
put in one square because there would never be 
any plain sentence in which it would not be 
quite obvious which one of them is needed to 
complete a word of which the other letters are 
known. 

Next a “key word” is chosen—and herein 
lies the cleverness and the simplicity of this 
cipher, because every time the key word is 
changed, the whole pattern of the alphabet 
ischanged. Suppose the key word is Gardenia. 
It is now spelled out in the squares: 


G]A|R|D/E 
NITJ 


Alphabet of cipher 






































The second A is left out, as there must not, 
of course, be duplicates on the keyboard. 
Now the rest of the alphabet is written into 
the squares in their regular sequence: 


G|A|R/|DI|E 
N{I J} B}C| F 
H|K|LIM/O 
PJ|Q|S|T{U 
Viw| XY} Z 


That is the complete keyboard. The method 
for using it is this: 
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The message is written out in plain text; 
for example: 
DESTROY BRIDGE AT ONCE 


(Only capital letters are commonly used in 
cipher work). This message is now divided 
into groups of two letters, in the same order, 
so that it reads: 

DE ST RO YB RI DG EA TO NC EX 
(The X-is added to complete the group and is 
called a null.) These groups of twos are now 
ciphered from the keyboard into other 
groups of twos, by the following method: 

Where two joined letters of the original 
message appear in the same horizontal row 
on the keyboard, the next letter to the right 
is substituted for each. Thus, the first two 
letters of our message are DE. They occur 
in the same horizontal row on our keyboard. 
Consequently, for D we write E, and for E 
we go “on around the world” to the right, 
or back to the other end of the row, and write 
G for E. This gives us DE enciphered as EG. 

Where two joined letters of the original 
message appear in the same vertical row on the 
keyboard, the next letter below is substituted 
for each. 

Where two joined letters of the original 
message appear neither in the same horizontal 
nor the same vertical row on the keyboard, 
we imagine a rectangle with the two letters 
at the opposite corners, and in each case sub- 
stitute the letter found on the key board at 
the other corner of the same horizontal row. 
This sounds complicated, but in reality is very 
simple. For example, take the third two- 
letter group of our message—RO. The rec- 
tangle in this case is 


“o.A 
ZOU 
tr o7m 


and for R we substitute E, and for O we. sub- 
stitute L. 

Substituting our whole message by this 
system, it reads: 
Original DE ST RO YB RI DG EA TO NC EX 
Cipher EG TU EL XC AB EA GR UM IF RZ 

As telegraph operators are accustomed to 
send these gibberish messages in groups of 
five letters (so that they can check errors, 
knowing that when only four appear in a group, 
for example, something has been left out) 
these enciphered groups of twos are now com- 
bined into groups of fives, so that the finished 
cipher reads: 


oO 














a 
| 





EGTUE LXCAB EAGRU MIFRZ 


The foregoing sounds extremely complicated, 
but the truth is that anybody, after half an 
hour’s practice, can put a message into this 
kind of cipher (“Playfair” cipher) almost 
as fast as he can print the straight English 
of it in capital letters. And unless the person 
who reads it knows the key word which deter- 
mined the pattern on his keyboard, he would 
have to be an expert to decipher it, and even 
he could do it only after a good deal of work. 

Another ingenious cipher is called the “Chess 
Board.” 
squares exactly like a chess board—that is, 
a square divided into eighths each way. This 
arrangement gives, of course, sixty-four small 
squares. Then, by agreement between the 
people who intend to use this cipher, sixteen 
of these squares are agreed upon and are cut 
out of the sheet with a knife. Suppose for 
example, this pattern is chosen: 

















First, a sheet of paper is ruled into - 
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“Authorize payment ten million dollars to 
buy copper for shipment to Germany.” Then 
the lower sheet, after we have written through 
the perforations, will look like this: 


my 1 


<= 


T| |H 
O|; |R 




















A Y 
M/E 
N MG: 


The perforated sheet is now turned to the 
right through one-fourth of a complete revolu- 
tion, so that the top of it is at the right side 
of the lower sheet and so that the two chess 
boards again “match up.” This operation 
exposes, through the perforations, a new set of 
sixteen open squares on the lower sheet. 
The writing of the message is continued, and 
the lower sheet now looks like this: 















































A 


0 


U 


7 





> 


a 


T 


H 


€. 
































and the squares showing in white are cut out. 
Next, another sheet of paper is ruled into a 
chess board, of exactly the same size as the 
first. The perforated sheet is now laid on top 
of the second sheet, so that the squares on 
the one exactly cover the squares on the other. 
Now, with a pen or pencil, the plain text of 
the secret message is printed on the under 
sheet by writing through the perforations of 
the upper sheet, only one letter being written 
in each square. This, of course, permits the 
writing of sixteen letters of the message. 
Suppose the complete message is to be: 











» 








N 
mI NIO 

I 
W)| MIN 

a 





A Y 
M;E;} |O 
AIN|O me 


Again the perforated sheet is turned to the 
right, and sixteen more letters are written. 
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Once more, and the whole sixty-four squares sheet perforated according to the prearranged 


are utilized, looking like this: 


























Wi ALS | Tiejaivia 
Z|<|P}a.dM| 1] 1} > 
O|S|>/EININ Ald 
T)AlTIOINIOLO/G 
BIO} DIGI &| Ix) 7 
EIOIVTIO!]IRIOIR 
IMAI IN | | 
































These letters are now put upright, like 


S 























R 
I 
I 
A 
H 





{Z| <|O}H] |<] EISIN|</O!] ala y 


Z| Z)olBZir ie] > 
O| |<) BIN Zl4l1o 
Sos) ou Ziololc 
SOMO) siti 
FOL) Ol| 710] zx 
n1<| >| S)H} Z| 5) 7 


R 
































_ These letters are now read from left to right 
and from the first line down, like ordinary 
reading matter. They are then grouped into 
fives for telegraphic transmission, and an X 
added at the end to make an even five-group 
there. Thus the message, as transmitted, reads: 


SADUL RRYAL TOHOF TRLNO_IRNEI 
MZNPI EEIPE PGOMC APYTU LAYHM 
EBOOM NRNOT TESTX 


When this message is received, it can, of 
course, be quickly deciphered by printing it 
out on a chess board and placing over it a 


“system of intrigue. 


pattern. 

This survey of codes and ciphers does not 
more than scratch the surface of the subject, 
nor more than suggest the almost infinite 
variations that are possible—in ciphers es- 
pecially. It simply gives a groundwork for 
an understanding of the German secret mes- 
sages now to be described. 


THE BOLO PASHA CODE 


Among the most interesting of these secret 
messages is the series of wireless telegrams 
by means of which the German money was 
paid to Bolo Pasha for the purchase of the 
Paris Journal—one of the principal episodes 
in the treasonable intrigue for which Bolo 
was recently executed by a French firing 
squad. These messages were in English, and 
meant exactly what they said, except for the 
proper names and the figures, which were 
code. To decode them, it was necessary only 
to make the following substitutions: 


William Foxley = Foreign Office 
Charles Gledhill = Count. Bernstorff 
Fred Hooven = Guaranty Trust Company (New 
York) 
$500 = $500,000 


and to all other figures add three ciphers to 
arrive at the real amount. For example, one 
of these messages read: ‘Paid Charles Gled- 
hill five hundred dollars through Fred Hooven.” 
This meant: “Paid Count Bernstorff five 
hundred thousand dollars through Guaranty 
Trust Company.” 

The story of these messages is briefly this: 
Marie Paul Bolo started life as a barber, 
became an adventurer and, in the service of 
the Khedive of Egypt, received the-title of 
Pasha for a financial service which he rendered 
him. Returning to France as Bolo Pasha, he 
married two wealthy women and lived in 
grand style on their money. He became an 
intimate of Charles Humbert, another adven- 
turer, Who achieved political power by question- 
able methods and became a member of the 
Fretich Senate. In the meantime, the Khedive 
had been deposed by the British on account of 
his pro-Turkish (and hence pro-German) ac- 
tivities after the Great War began. Abbas 
Hilmi joined the colony of ex-rulers in Switzer- 
land, and there became a part of the German 
He received money from 
the Germans and, after he had deducted his 





© Harris & Ewing 


ATTORNEY GENERAL THOMAS W. GREGORY 


Who has directed the nation-wide work of arresting and prosecuting German plotters and of interning dangerous 
enemy aliens 








MR. A. BRUCE BIELASKI 

Who, as chief of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice, 
has organized and managed the vastly increased body of Government agents 
who unravel the German plots and capture the plotters 


“squeeze”? (which sometimes amounted to 
half the total), he paid over the rest to Bolo, 
to be used by Bolo, Humbert, and ex- 
Premier Caillaux in an effort to restore Caillaux 
to power and then to further the propaganda 
for an early and hence inconclusive peace. 

Either this method of supplying the French 
traitors with funds became too dangerous, or 
the Germans preferred to keep their gold and 
wished to use their credit in the United States 
to get American gold for this purpose. In any 
event, Bolo Pasha appeared in New York early 
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in March, 1916. Strangely 
enough, this French subject 
bore letters of introduction to 
several Germans. The most 
important was addressed to 
Adolf Pavenstedt, who was 
senior partner in G. Amsinck 
& Company and for many 
years a chief paymaster of the 
German spy system in this 
country. Through Paven- 
stedt, Bolo met Hugo 
Schmidt, a director of the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin, a 
Government institution, who 
had been sent to this country 
soon after the war broke out 
to provide complete codpera- 
tion between the older repre- 
sentatives of the Deutsche 
Bank here and the manage- 
ment in Berlin. 

Through Pavenstedt as 
messenger, Bolo also got in 
touch with Bernstorff, and 
arranged the final details of 
the plan by which Bolo was 
to receive 10 million francs 
from the German Govern- 
ment. He was to use this 
money to buy the Paris Jour- 
nal, which would then be 
edited by Senator Humbert, 
who agreed to change its 
editorial policy to favor an 
immediate peace. As the 
Journal is one of the most 
powerful dailies in France, 
with a circulation among 
more than a million and a 
half readers, the sinister 
possibilities of this scheme 
are readily seen. 

Bernstorff committed the financial details 
to Hugo Schmidt. He, in turn, wirelessed 
Berlin for suitable credits in American bank- 
ing houses. These were arranged with the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the National 
Park Bank—for many years American corres- 
pondents of the Deutsche Bank. These 
credits were then credited to G. Amsinck & 
Company, of which Pavenstedt had long been 
senior partner. He, in turn, placed them, 
with the New York branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, to the account of Bolo Pasha. 
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As the exchange rate at the time ran in favor 
of American dollars and against French francs, 
the 10 million francs (normally equal to about 
2 million dollars) which Bolo got, required 
only $1,683,500 of American money—which is 
just the sum of the amounts named in the wire- 
less messages. 

The Journal was actually bought by Bolo 
and Humbert, but before they could do much 
damage with it, they were arrested, and Bolo 
has already been executed. 

The Hindus in this country, who were plot- 
ting with the Germans the revolution that 
should destroy the British rule in India, used 
two systems for their secret messages. The 
first was this substitution cipher: 


oN] 
or Ke = 
Com Gas 


1 2 4 5 
a. eee 
2H IJKE 
eo rer Ss 
arWA YE 
The message, “Leave San Francisco”’ would be 
written, in this cipher, as follows: 


25 15 11 41 15 35 Il 27 16 34 II 27 13 22 35 13 31 


by giving each letter of the message the num- 
ber to the left of it combined with the number 
above it. 

The other system used by the Hindus was a 
book code. They agreed upon a small English 
dictionary of a certain edition, and wrote from 
it messages that were also groups of numbers, 
after this fashion: 625-2-11 27-1-36 45-2-20 
and so on. The first figure in each group 
was the number of the page on which the word 
would be found, the second figure gave the 
column, and the third figure was the number 
of the word in the column, counting from the 
top of the page. 

The case of the Odenwald reveals an example 
of German enciphered code. The Odenwald 
was a German steamer, requisitioned on 
March 17, 1915, by the German Government 
for service as a naval auxiliary. Our Govern- 
ment detected the Odenwald engaging to 
go to sea periodically with supplies to be 
delivered to the German cruiser Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, whereupon our officers interned 
her at Ponce, Porto Rico, which had been her 
headquarters. In the process of unearthing 
her illegal activities, our Government inter- 
cepted nearly one hundred secret wireless 
messages and cablegrams. One of these mes- 
Sages, with its translation from code and 


ay _ 
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| eis igh 


‘ag 
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LEWIS J. SMITH 
Hired by Consul General Bopp, of San Francisco, to 
place bombs on ships, dynamite munition trains, and 
destroy powder mills 





Cc. GC. \EROWEEY 
Who hired Smith for Bopp and who directed the work 
of destroying munition ships, trains, and factories for the 
German consul 
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~ COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES CABLES TELEGRAM ANTS . 
<a Fo SEO 
VIA HAITI & 


Station de San Juan, P. R: 



















































A GERMAN ENCIPHERED CODE MESSAGE 
One of the Odenwald messages that revealed the German 
operations in the West Indies. Above is the cablegram, 
in “‘ten letter” enciphered code; and below is the same 
message, first deciphered and then decoded into German 
and English 





{Co 


COPACKIL eiiciDSc DES CASLYS TELBORAPYIQUES 
Via HAltl © 
SPATION DE SAN Jua™, >. it. 
19/2 
mim - 109) «(15 
MORBER «= SAN JUAN, 2. Re 


Peli Gol 
OUT Tf!) 





SORLINBACEH BEFPYEUDYBU 
kytulocuke 


Bach eigonem krmessen hanceln(gehcncelt} 


TESITVEYVY, 
Pyharosunu 


ws/ 


*BUHICUDYBY 
kortapocuka 
@igen”’ ;;beit 


Brrvrsavyca 
larekenus®? 


Gefehy~ 


OkbYrityoD . 
nycubaruno 
Koeten’ 


ent 


MOVUXYTEWS 
dinoguryce 
faer 


UPSEORIZU 
povesituhe 
Rote’. 


wodprourtiwvg 
t@icunérase 
vermeicen 


f1faxrvsaud 
rer seo a@erti 
bela s HELLBUT 
Seen , 
«vulimbech pach eigenem Ermessen hanceln (gehenée}t) unc eigen Gefubr. 
aveten fuer heich vermeicen. schwarse 
a . | een Dn ¥ rare Arvrng 


scolimvach;s§oule sctitee sctes) socording toete om. jurgasnt enu/ribne eet 


Expenses szaxiz for tne empire. schwarse 


Noi op 
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cipher, is reproduced as an illustration on this 
page, and is a good example of one of the 
favorite German methods. 

The Odenwald was one of several German 
vessels that happened to be in the West Indies 
when the war broke out. They were all set 
at the task of supplying, at sea, the German 
commerce raiders and squadrons of cruisers, 
like Von Spee’s. They acted under the local 
orders of Captain Schlimbach, of the Praesi- 
dent, which was anchored in the harbor at 
Ponce. Schlimbach kept in touch with his 
superiors in the United States through K6rber 
& Company, a German banking house in 
Ponce. The head of this concern was a typi- 
cal example of the German business agent 
charged by his Government with the task of 


of 


Beeance Noo 25. ( Answer to mesmuge Noo 25) 





Fror 3 Scheidt Heilbut & Co, Mavante 
Fo Captain Schlimbech care of Korber & Cos San Juen F. 


Deciphered German Texts 





Bchlimbachs Nach eigenem Ermessen handeln und eigene Gefahre 
Kosten ‘fuer’ Reich vermeidene Schwarz, 
Signed “Heilbut® 


lish Translation ¢ 


Schlimbech s You should ect acsording te gour own judgment 
and on your own riske Avoid empenses for the empire. Schwarze 


signed * Heilbdut® 





From original attachea, 








THE ENGLISH OF A GERMAN MESSAGE 


The Odenwald cablegram translated into straight German 
text and then translated into plain English 


carrying German commerce to every part 
of the world and of becoming, not merely an 
emissary of trade, but also a permanent agent 
of the German Government in any work, 
military or otherwise, that it should have to 
do. After the universal custom of these men, 
he made his outlying post his permanent 
home. He married a Porto Rican woman, and 
became, to all appearances, an integral part 
of the life of Ponce. When his son was in his 
early teens, he sent him to Germany to finish 
his education under the kultural aegis of the 
Fatherland, and then to New York for a few 
years of experience in American commercial 
methods in a commission house in Wall Street. 
Several members of the staff of the Wor.p’s 


Fighting Germany’s Spies 


Work (including the writer of this article) 
very well remember little blond “Willie” 
Korber, when he boarded in the same house 
with them at 128 East Sixteenth Street, in 
New York, in 1903 and 1904. His English 
was still broken, but he was learning rapidly, 
and every evening, after his day’s work was 
done, he climbed to his little room at the fourth 
floor, front, and delved into his books in Eng- 
lish. They were chiefly books of travel and 
books on business methods, but he had, be- 
sides, an excellent knowledge of standard Eng- 
lish literature. He, too, was doubtless pre- 
paring to do his part in the worldwide spread 
of Deutschtum. 

The method by which K6rber kept Captain 
Schlimbach in touch was this: Karl Boy-Ed, 
the German naval attaché at Washington, 
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Friedrich, the Karlsruhe, and the Dresden in 
South Atlantic waters, besides reporting 
information concerning the movements of 
French and British cruisers patrolling this 
region. The intercepted messages, when un- 
raveled, not only put a stop to the German 
naval operations, but disclosed the chain of 
German agents in the West Indies whom we 
needed to beware of for the protection of our 
own interests in the war, and after. Ko6rber’s 
position, for example, became quite clear, 
despite his long-time surface enthusiasm for 
American control of Porto Rico, and he is 
now interned, and will be carefully watched the 
rest of his life. 

But perhaps the most dramatic of all the 
intercepted messages (except the Luxburg 
and Zimmerman notes, of which the story 
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EXTRACTS FROM A GERMAN CODE EXPERT'S BLOTTER 
Showing the use of capital letters in the actual work of enciphering a message, and the combined use of cipher and code 


had moved to an office in New York. Here 
he worked out his orders for the German ships, 
basing them upon his own instructions from 
Berlin. These orders were cabled to a Ger- 
man firm in Havana—Scheidt-Heilbut & 
Company—and signed with the name of 
Schwarz. The company in Havana then 
cabled the messages on to K6rber, in Ponce, 
and K6rber passed them on to Schlimbach. 
To cover up the military character of the ships’ 
operations, open messages were sent to K6érber, 
from time to time, by the agency of the Ham- 
burg-American Line at St. Thomas, which 
was then a possession of Denmark (now part of 
the United States and re-named as the Virgin 
Islands). 

The Odenwald, the Praesident, the Gla.'stone, 
and the Farn, at one time or another, were 
under German orders to coal and otherwise 
supply the Kronprinz Wilhelm, the Eitel 


cannot yet be told) were those which revealed 
the part played by well known Irish-American 
leaders in the ill-fated Casement revolution in 
Ireland. These messages are reproduced on 
page 145, and are good examples of German 
Government code experts’ work. The story of 
the Casement expedition is too familiar to need 
to be retold. And comment upon the polit- 
ical morals of Justice Cohalan and John Devoy 
becomes superfluous in the light of these mes- 
sages. American citizens (one of them sig- 
nally honored with public office in New York), 
both held their Irish blood superior, in their 
duty of loyalty, to the United States, using 
their citizenship as a cloak under which to 
strike at Great Britain, which has been for a 
quarter century the chief bulwark of this 
country against Germany’s plan to conquer 
us and to impose upon our country the most 
hateful tyranny in the history of the world. 
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How Germany Drove a ‘‘Wedge’’ between Russia and the Allies and Caused the Russian 
Collapse—The High-Handed and Corrupt Methods by Which Germany Forced 
Turkey into the War—Wangenheim’s Account of the Potsdam Conference 
at Which Germany Decided to Begin a War 


BY 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


SECOND ARTICLE 


N READING the August newspapers 

which described the mobilizations in 

Europe, | was particularly struck with 

the emphasis which they laid upon the 

splendid spirit that was overnight chang- 
ing the civilian populations into armies. At 
that time Turkey also was mobilizing—not for 
definite hostilities but merely as a precau- 
tionary measure; yet the daily scenes which | 
witnessed in Constantinople bore few re- 
semblances to those which were taking place in 
Europe. The martial patriotism of men and 
the sublime patience and sacrifice of women may 
sometimes give war an heroic aspect; in Tur- 
key, however, the prospect was one of general 
listlessness and misery. Day by day the mis- 
cellaneous Ottoman hordes passed through the 
streets; Arabs, bootless and shoeless, dressed 
in their most gaily colored garments, with long 
linen bags, containing five days’ rations, thrown 





over their shoulders, shambling in their gait 
and bewildered in their manner, touched 
shoulders with equally dispirited Bedouins, 
evidently suddenly snatched from the desert. 
A motley aggregation of Turks, Circassians, 
Greeks, Kurds, Armenians, and Jews, showing 
signs of having been summarily taken from 
their farms and shops, constantly jostled one 
another. Most were ragged, many looked 
half-starved; everything about them suggested 
hopelessness and a cattle-like submission to a 
fate which they knew that they could not 
avoid. There was no joy of approaching 
battle, no feeling that they were sacrificing 
themselves for a mighty cause; day by day 
they passed, the unwilling children of a tatter- 
demalion empire that was making one last 
despairing attempt to gird itself for action. 
These wretched marchers little realized 
what was the power that was dragging them 
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THE ‘‘GOEBEN”’ 
One of the two swift and powerful war vessels which Germany, by breaking international law, succeeded in getting 
into the Dardanelles when the war began. This move enabled Germany to close the Dardanelles, and so cut Russia’s 
best line of communication with the Allies. The Russian military collapse was a result . 











THE GOLDEN HORN, THE HARBOR OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


German battleship Breslaun—at extreme left—safely anchored in the Golden Horn. The other vessels are Turkish 
Embassy by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
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THE “SCORPION” 


The small American warship stationed at Constantinople. All nations had little stationnaztres of this kind, as interna- 
tional law prohibited warships from passing through the Dardanelles. Germany succeeded in breaking this law, however, 


when she smuggled through the Goeben and the Breslau 
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IN THE FIRST MONTHS OF THE GREAT WAR 
warships. The large building in the foreground is the Ministry of Marine. 
Jr., son of the Ambassador 


This picture was. taken from the American 
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largely explains Russia’s 
military failure and so 
much of the history of 
the last three years. 
The Turkish officials 
told Mr. Morgenthau 
that they had nothing 
to do with closing the 
Dardanelles. “It’s all 
a surprise to us,” said 
the Minister of Finance. 
Of course, Germany had 
about as much legal 
right to close the Dar- 
danelles as she wouid 
have had to close the 
Port of New York 











THE DOCKS AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE 


Through the  Bos- 
phorus’ nine-tenths of 
Russia’s exports reached 
the outside world. 
Through this narrow 
channel she received al- 
most all her imports, 
including munitions. On 
September 2 7th—six 
weeks before Turkey 
declared war—the Ger- 
mans closed the Dar- 
danelles and so bottled 
up Russia. This act 








from the four corners of their country. Even 
we of the diplomatic group had not then clearly 
grasped the real situation. The signal for this 
mobilization had not come originally from 
Enver or Talaat or the Turkish Cabinet; the 
General Staff in Berlin and-its representatives 
in Constantinople, Liman von Sanders and 
Brounsart, were really directing the variegated 
operation. There were unmistakable signs of 
German activity. As soon as the German 
armies crossed the Rhine work was begun on a 
mammoth wireless station a few miles outside 
of Constantinople. The materials all came 
from Germany by way of Rumania; the 
mechanics, industriously working from day- 
break to sunset, were unmistakably Germans. 
Of course, the neutrality laws would have pro- 
hibited the construction of a wireless station 
for a belligerent in a neutral country like 
Turkey; it was therefore officially announced 
that a German company was building this 











heaven-pointing structure for the Turkish 
Government and on the Sultan’s own property. 
But this story deceived no one. Wangen- 
heim, the German Ambassador, spoke of it 
freely and constantly as a German enterprise. 

“Have you seen our wireless yet?”’ he would 
ask me. “Come on, let’s ride up there and 
look it over.” 

He proudly told me that it was the most 
powerful in the world—powerful enough to 
catch all messages sent by the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris! He said that it would put him in con- 
stant communication with Berlin. So little 
did he attempt to conceal its German owner- 
ship that several times when ordinary telegra- 
phic communication was suspended, he offered 
to let me use it to send my telegrams. 

This wireless plant was an outward symbol 
of the close though unacknowledged associa- 
tion which then existed between Turkey and 
Berlin. It took some time to finish such an 
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GEN. LIMAN VON SANDERS 
This is the head of the military mission sent by the Kaiser to Constantinople in the latter part of 1913, to 
reorganize the Turkish army in preparation for the coming war. He really directed the Turkish mobilization 
in August, 1914—three months before Turkey declared war 
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DJEMAL, MINISTER OF MARINE 


On the right, and Enver, Minister of War—on the left. 


Popular report said that Djemal was pro-Entente. When 


news came that the Germans, in command of Turkish warships, had bombarded Odessa, and so had pushed Turkey into 
war, Djemal was playing cards at the Cercle D’Orient. He expressed his surprise and declared that he had issued no orders 
for the bombardment. The Germans simply did it on their own responsibility in order to make war inevitable between 


Turkey and the Entente 


extensive station and in the interim Wangen- 
heim was using the apparatus on the Corco- 
vado, a German merchant ship which was lying 
in the Bosphorus opposite the German 
Embassy. For practical purposes, Wangen- 
heim had a constant telephone connection with 
Berlin. 

German officers were almost as active as 
the Turks themselves in this mobilization. 
They enjoyed it all immensely; they gave every 
sign that they were having the time of their 
lives. Brounsart, Humann, and Lafferts were 
constantly at Enver’s elbow, advising and 
directing the operations. German officers 
were rushing through the streets every day in 
huge automobiles, all requisitioned from the 

' civilian population; they filled all the restaur- 
ants and amusement places at night and cele- 
brated their joy in the situation by consuming 
large quantities of champagne—also requisi- 
tioned. A particularly spectacular and noisy 
figure was that of Von der Goltz Pasha. He 
was constantly making a kind of viceregal 


progress through the streets in a huge and 
madly dashing automobile, on both sides of 
which flaring German eagles were painted. 
A trumpeter on the front seat blew loud, defi- 
ant blasts as the conveyance rushed along; 
woe to any one, Turk or non-Turk, who hap- 
pened to get in the way! The Germans made 
no attempt to conceal their conviction that 
they owned this town. Just as Wangenheim 
had established a little Wilhelmstrasse in his 
Embassy, so had the German military men 
established a sub-station of the Berlin General 
Staff. They even brought their wives and 
families from Germany; I heard Baroness 
Wangenheim remark that she was holding a 
little court of her own. 

The Germans, however, were about the only 
people who were enjoying this proceeding. 
The requisitioning that accompanied the 
mobilization really amounted to a wholesale 
looting of the civilian population. The Turks 
took all the horses, mules, camels, sheep, cows, 
and other beasts that they could lay their 
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‘ICH MIT DIE DEUTSCHEN” 


Talaat Pasha, the masterful but blood-stained Boss of Turkey. He was convinced that Germany would win 
the war, and would punish Turkey severely if the Sultan’s Empire did not assist the Kaiser in winning this victory. 
So, as he said to Mr. Morgenthau in his broken German, ‘“‘Ich mit die Deutschen.” 
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Therapia, den 29. September 1914. 
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would enter a retail 
shop, take practic- 
ally all the mer- 
chandise on the 
shelves, and give a 
piece of paper in 
acknowledgment. 
As the Govern- 
ment had never 
paid for the sup- 
plies which it had 
taken in the Italian 
and Balkan Wars, 
the merchants 
hardly expected 
that they would 
ever receive any- 
thing for these 
latest requisitions. 
Afterward many 
who understood 
officialdom, and 
were politically in- 
fluential, did re- 
¢ cover to the extent 

of 7o per cent.— 
what became of the 
remaining 30 per 
cent. is not a secret 
to those who have 
had any experience 
with Turkish bu- 
reaucrats. Thus for 
most of the popula- 
tion, requisitioning 
simply meant finan- 
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A GERMAN REQUISITION FOR TURKISH SUPPLIES 


cial ruin. Judging 
from the war ma- 


Turkey mobilized as soon as the European war started, though she did not enter : : 
until November. Although for theaygtervening three months, the Sultan was nominally a terials: which the 
Turkish officers 


neutral, actually Germany dominated both the army and navy. So completely was Germany 
in control, that the Germans requisitioned materials wholesale. This is a photographic copy 
of a requisition issued by Humann, the German naval attaché on September 29—a month 
before Turkey was involved. It reads: ‘‘The lot by the steamship Derindje which you men- 
tioned in your letter of the 26th, has been requisitioned by me for the German Government” 


hands on; Enver told me that they had gath- 
ered in 150,000 animals. They did it most un- 
intelligently, making no provision for the con- 
tinuance of the species; thus they would leave 
two cows or two mares in each village. The 
Young Turks robbed scores of merchants in 
Constantinople and other cities. Practically 
none of these merchants were Moslems; most 
were Christians, though there were a few Jews; 
and the Turkish officials found a holy joy in 
pillaging these infidel establishments. They 





seized in Constan- 
tinople, the needs 
of the Turkish 
army were quite 
comprehensive. They took all the mohair 
they could find; on occasion they even car- 
ried off women’s silk stockings, corsets, and 
baby’s slippers, and | heard one case in which 
they reinforced. the Turkish commissary with 
caviar and other delicacies. They demanded 
blankets from one merchant who was a dealer 
in women’s underwear; because he had no such 
stock, they seized what he had, and he after- 
ward saw his appropriated goods reposing in 
rival establishments. The Turks did the same 
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GERMAN AND TURKISH OFFICERS ON BOARD THE “GOEBEN 
All the men, except the ones at the extreme left and extreme right, are Germans. Two months before Turkey entered 
the European war, Admiral Souchon—the central figure in this group—controlled the Turkish Navy. All this time the 
German Government maintained that it had “‘sold’”’ the Goeben and the Breslau to Turkey 
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thing in many other cases. The prevailing 
system was to take movable property wherever 
available and convert it into cash; where the 
money ultimately went I do not know; but 
that many private fortunes were made I have 
little doubt. I told Enver that this ruthless 


method of mobilizing and requisitioning was 
destroying his country. Misery and starv- 
ation soon began to afflict the land. Out of 
4,000,000 adult male population more than 
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he boasted, which no other nation had ever 
done before. In order to accomplish this, 
Enver had issued orders which imposed the 
death penalty for evading military service, and 
also adopted a scheme by which any Ottoman 
could obtain exemption by the payment of 
about $190. Still Enver regarded his accom- 
plishment as a notable one. It was really his 
first taste Of unlimited power and he enjoyed 
the experience greatly. 





A GROUP OF AMERICANS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
Reading from left to right: Dean Wallace, of the Constantinople College for Women, Ambassador Morgenthau, 
Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, President of Constantinople College, Prof. Isabelle Dodd, of the same institution, Mrs. Morgen- 
thau, and at the extreme right Dr. Gates, President of Robert College 


1,500,000 were ultimately enlisted; about a 
million families were left without breadwinners, 
all of them in a condition of extreme destitu- 
tion. The Turkish Government paid its 
soldiers 25 cents a month, and gave the families 
a separation allowance of $1.20 a month. As 
a result thousands were dying from lack of food 
and many more were enfeebled by malnutri- 
tion; I believe that the Empire has lost a quar- 
ter of its Turkish population since the war 
started. | asked Enver why he permitted his 
people to be destroyed in this way. But suf- 
ferings like these did not distress him. He was 
much impressed by his success in raising a large 
army with practically no money—something, 





That the Germans directed this mobiliza- 
tion is not a matter of opinion but of proof. 
I need only instance that the Germans were 
requisitioning materials in their own name for 
their own uses. I have a photographic copy 
of such a requisition made by Humann, the 
German naval attaché, for a shipload of oil 
cake. This document is dated September 20, 


declared war. “The lot by the steamship 


Derindje which you mentioned in your letter i 


of the 26th,” this paper reads, “has been 
requisitioned by me for the German Govern- 
ment.” While the Germans were thus exercis- 
ing the powers of sovereignty at Constanti- 
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nople, the ambassadors of the other powers 
stood aside. The .cards had been stacked 
against them. 


On August roth, I went out on a little launch 
to meet the Sicilia, a small Italian ship which 
had just arrived from Venice. | was especially 
interested in this vessel because she was bring- 
ing to Constantinople my daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Wertheim 
and their three little daughters. The greeting 
proved even more interesting than | had ex- 
pected. I found the passengers considerably ex- 
cited, for they had witnessed, the day before, a 
naval engagement in the Ionian Sea. “We were 
lunching yesterdzy on deck,’ my daughter 
told me, “when I saw two strange-looking 
vessels just above the horizon. I ran for the 
glasses and made out two large battleships, 
the. first one with two queer exotic-looking 
towers and the other one quite an ordinary- 
looking battleship. We watched and saw an- 
other ship coming up behind them and going 
very fast. She came nearer and nearer and 
then we heard guns booming. Pillars of water 
sprang up in the air; there were many little 
puffs of white smoke; it took me some time to 
realize what it was all.about, and then it burst 
upon me that we were actually witnessing an 
engagement. The ships continually shifted 
their position but went on and on. The two 
big ones turned and rushed furiously for the 
little one; then apparently changed their minds 
and turned back. Then the little one turned 
around and calmly steamed in our direction. 
At first I was somewhat alarmed at this, but 
nothing happened. She circled around us 
with her tars excited and grinning and some- 
what grimy. They signalled to our captain 
many questions, and then turned and finally 
disappeared. The captain told us that the 
two big ships were Germans which had been 
caught in the Mediterranean and which were 
trying to escape from the British fleet. Hesays 
that the British ships are chasing them all 
over the Mediterranean, and that the German 
ships are trying to get into Constantinople. 
Have you seen anything of them? Where do 
you suppose the British fleet is?”’ 

A few hours afterward I happened to meet 
Wangenheim. When [| told him what Mrs. 
Wertheim had seen, he displayed an agitated 
interest. Immediately after lunch he called 
with Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador, 
and asked for an interview with my daughter. 
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The two ambassadors solemnly planted them- 
selves in chairs before Mrs. Wertheim and 
subjected her to a most minute, though very 
polite, cross examination. “I never felt so 
important in my life,” she afterward told me. 
They would not permit her to leave out a single 
detail; they wished to know how many shots 
had been fired, what direction the German 
ships had taken, what everybody on board had 
said—and so on. The visit seemed to give 
these allied ambassadors immense relief and 
satisfaction; they left the house in an almost 
jubilant mood, behaving as though a great 
weight had been taken off their minds. And 
certainly they had good reason for their ela- 
tion. My daughter had been the means of 
giving them the news which they had desired 
to hear above everything else—that the Goeben 
and the Breslau had escaped the British fleet 
and were then steaming rapidly in the direction 
of the Dardanelles. 

The next day official business called me to 
the German Embassy. _But Wangenheim’s 
animated manner soon disclosed that he had 
no interest in routine matters. Never had I 
seen him so nervous and so excited. He could 
not rest in his chair more than a few minutes 
at a time; he was constantly jumping up, rush- 
ing to the window and looking anxiously out 
toward the Bosphorus where his private wire- 
less station, the Corcovado, lay about three 
quarters of a mile away. Wangenheim’s face 
was flushed; his eyes were shining, he would 
stride up and down the room, speaking now of 
a recent German victory, now giving me a 
little forecast of Germany’s plans—and then 
stalk to the window again for another look at 
the Corcovado. 

“Something is seriously distracting you,” 
I said, rising. “I will go and come again some 
other time.” 

“No, no!” the Ambassador almost shouted. 
“TI want you to stay right where you are. 
This will be a great day for Germany! If you 
will only remain for a few minutes you will 
hear a great piece of news—something that 
has the utmost bearing upon Turkey’s rela- 
tion to the war.” 

Then he rushed out on the portico and leaned 
over the balustrade. At the same moment | 
saw a little launch put out from the Corcovado 
toward the Ambassador’s dock. Wangenheim 
hurried down, seized an envelope from one of 
the sailors and a moment afterward burst 
into the room again. 
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“We've got them!” he shouted to me. 

“Got what?” I asked. 

“The Goeben and the Breslau have passed 
through the Dardanelles!”’ 

He was waving the wireless message with all 
the enthusiasm of a college boy whose football 
team has won a victory. 

Then, momentarily checking his enthusiasm, 
he came up to me solemnly, humorously shook 
his forefinger, lifted his eyebrows and said, 
“Of course, you understand that we have sold 
those ships to Turkey!” 

“But Admiral Souchon,” he added with 
another wink, “will enter the Sultan’s ser- 
vice!”’ 

Wangenheim had more than patriotic reasons 
for this exultation; the arrival of these ships 
was the greatest day in his diplomatic career. 
It was really the first diplomatic victory which 
Germany had won. For years the Chancellor- 
ship of the Empire had been Wangenheim’s 
laudable ambition, and he behaved now like 
a man who saw his prize within his grasp. 
The voyage of the Goeben and the Breslau 
was his personal triumph; he had arranged 
with the Turkish Cabinet for their passage 
through the Dardanelles and he had directed 
their movements by wireless in the Mediterra- 
nean. By safely getting the Goeben and the 
Breslau into Constantinople, Wangenheim 
had finally clinched Turkey as Germany’s ally. 
All his intrigues and plottings for three years 
had finally succeeded. 

I doubt if any two ships have exercised a 
greater influence upon history than these two 
German cruisers. Not all of us at that time 
fully realized their importance, but subsequent 
developments have fully justified Wangen- 
heim’s exuberant satisfaction. The Goeben 
was a powerful battle cruiser of recent con- 
struction, the Breslau was not so large a ship, 
but she, like the Goeben, had the excessive 
speed that made her extremely serviceable 
in those waters. These ships had spent the 
few months preceding the war cruising in the 
Mediterranean, and when the declaration 
finally came they were taking on supplies 
at Messina. I have always regarded it as 
more than a coincidence that these two vessels, 
both of them having a greater speed than any 
French or English ships in the Mediterranean, 
should have been lying not far from Turkey 
when war broke out. The selection of the 
Goeben was particularly fortunate, as she had 
twice before visited Constantinople and her 





officers and men knew the Dardanelles per- 
fectly. The behavior of these crews, when 
the news of war was received, indicated the 
spirit with which the German Navy began 
hostilities; the men broke out into song and 
shouting, lifted their Admiral upon their 
shoulders and held a real German jollification. 
It is said that Admiral Souchon preserved, as 
a touching souvenir of this occasion, his white 
uniform bearing the finger prints of his grimy 
sailors! For all their joy at the prospect of 
battle, the situation of these ships was a pre- 
carious one. They formed no match for the 
large British and French naval forces which 
were roaming through the Mediterranean. 
The Goeben and the Breslau were far from 
their native bases; with the coaling problem 
such an acute one, and with England in pos- 
session of all important stations, where could 
they flee for safety? Several Italian destroyers 
were circling around the German ships at 
Messina, enforcing neutrality and occasionally 
reminding them that they could remain in 
port only twenty-four hours. England had 
ships stationed at the Gulf of Otranto, the 
head of the Adriatic, to cut them off in case 
they sought to escape into the Austrian port 
of Pola. The British Navy also stood guard 
at Gibraltar and Suez, the only other exits 
that apparently offered the possibility of 
escape. There was only one other place in 
which the Goeben and the Breslau might find a 
safe and friendly reception. That was Con- 


stantinople. Apparently the British Navy - 


dismissed this as an impossibility. At that 
time, early in August, international law had 
not entirely disappeared as the guiding conduct 
of nations. Turkey was then a_ neutral 
country, and, despite the many evidences of 
German penetration, she seemed likely to 
maintain her neutrality. The treaty of Paris, 
signed in 1856, provided that war ships should 
not use the Dardanelles except on the special 
permission of the Sultan, which permission 
could be granted only in times of peace. In 
practice the Government had seldom given this 
permission except for ceremonial occasions. 
In the ‘existing conditions it would have 
amounted virtually to an unfriendly act for 
the Sultan to have removed the ban against 
war vessels in the Dardanelles; and to permit 
the Goeben and the Breslau to remain in Turkish 
waters for more than twenty-four hours 
would have practically been a declaration of 
war. Depending as usual upon the sanctity of 

















international regulations, the British Navy 
had shut off every point through which these 
German ships could have escaped to safety— 
except the entrance to the Dardanelles. Had 
England rushed a powerful squadron to this 
vital spot, how different the history of the 
last three years would have been! 

“His Majesty expects the Goeben and the 
Breslau to succeed in breaking through!” 
Such was the wireless that reached these vessels 
at Messina at five o’clock in the evening of 
August 4th. The twenty-four hours’ stay 
permitted by the Italian Government had 
nearly expired. Outside, in the Strait of 
Otranto, lay the force of British battle cruisers, 
sending false radio messages to the Germans 
instructing them to rush for Pola. With 
bands playing, and flags flying, the officers 
and crews having had their spirits fired by 
speeches and champagne, the two vessels 
started at full speed head on toward the 
awaiting British fleet. The little Gloucester, 
a scout boat, kept in touch, wiring constantly 
the German movements to the main squadron. 
Suddenly, when off Cape Spartivento, the 
Goeben and the Breslau let off into the atmos- 
phere all the discordant vibrations which their 
wireless could command, jamming the air 
with such a hullabaloo that the Gloucester 
was unable to send any intelligible messages. 
Then the German cruisers turned south and 
made for the AZgean Sea. The plucky little 
Gloucester kept close on their heels, and as my 
daughter had related, had even once auda- 
ciously offered battle. A few hours behind the 
British squadron pursued, but uselessly, for the 
German ships, though far less powerful in bat- 
tle, were much speedier. Even then the British 
admiral probably thought that he had spoiled 
the German plans. The German ships might 
get first to the Dardanelles; but at that point 
stood international law across the path and 
barring the entrance! 

Meanwhile Wangenheim had accomplished 
his great diplomatic triumph. From the 
Corcovado wireless station in the Bosphorus 
he was sending the most agreeable news to 
Admiral Souchon. He was telling him to 
hoist the Turkish flag when he reached the 
Strait, for Admiral Souchon’s cruisers had 
suddenly become parts of the Turkish Navy, 
and, therefore, the usual international pro- 
hibitions did not apply! These cruisers were 
no longer the Goeben and the Breslau; like an 
oriental magician Wangenheim had suddenly 
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changed them into the Sultan Selim and the 
Medilli. The fact was that the German 
Ambassador had cleverly taken advantage of 
the existing situation to manufacture a “sale.”’ 
As I have already told, Turkey had two dread- 
naughts under construction in England when 
the war broke out. These ships were not 
exclusively governmental enterprises; they 
represented a great popular movement of. the 
Turkish people. They were to be the agencies 
through which Turkey was to attack Greece 
and win back the islands of the A2gean, and 
in a burst of patriotism the Turkish people 
had raised the money to build them by popular 
subscription. Agents had gone from house 
to house, painfully collecting these small 
subscriptions; there had been entertainments 
and fairs; in their eagerness for the cause 
Turkish women had sold their hair for the 
benefit of the common fund. These two 
vessels thus represented a spectacular out- 
burst of patriotism that was unusual in Turkey, 
so unusual, indeed, that many detected signs 
that the government had stimulated it. 
At the very moment when the war began, 
Turkey had made her last payment to the 
English shipyards and the Turkish crews 
had arrived in England prepared to take the 
finished vessels home. Then very soon before 
the time set to deliver them, the British 
Government stepped in and commandeered 
these dreadnaughts for the British Navy. 


GERMANS SERENADE THE RUSSIANS 


There is not the slightest question that 
England had not only a legal, but a moral 
right to do this; there is also no question that 
her action was a perfectly proper one, and 
that, had she been dealing with almost any 
other nation, it would not have aroused any 
resentment. But the Turkish people cared 
nothing for distinctions of this sort; all 
they saw was that they had two ships in 
England, which they had almost starved 
themselves to purchase, and that England 
had now stepped in and taken them. Even 
without external pressure they would have 
resented the act; but external pressure was 
exerted in plenty. The transaction gave 
Wangenheim the greatest opportunity of his 
life. Violent attacks upon England, all stimu- 
lated by the German Embassy, began to fill 
the Turkish press. Wangenheim was con- 
stantly discoursing to the Turkish leaders on 
English perfidy. He now suggested that 
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Germany, Turkey’s good friend, was prepared 
to make compensation for England’s “unlaw- 
ful” seizure. He suggested that Turkey go 
through the form of “purchasing” the Goeben 
and the Breslau, then wandering around the 
Mediterranean perhaps in anticipation of this 
very contingency—and incorporate them in 
the Turkish Navy in place of the appropri- 
ated ships in England. The very day that 
these vessels passed through the Dardanelles, 
the Ikdam, a Turkish newspaper published 
in Constantinople, had a triumphant account 
of this “sale,” with big headlines calling it a 
“ great success for the Imperial Government.” 
Thus Wangenheim’s manceuvre accom- 
plished two purposes; it placed Germany be- 
fore the populace as Turkey’s friend, and it 
also provided a subterfuge for getting the 
‘ships through the Dardanelles, and enabling 
them to remain in Turkish waters. All this 
beguiled the more ignorant part of the Turkish 
people, and gave the cabinet a plausible ground 
for meeting the objection of Entente diplomats, 
but it did not deceive any intelligent person. 
The Goeben and Breslau might change their 
names, and the German sailors might adorn 
themselves with Turkish fezzes, but we all 
knew from the beginning that this sale was a 
sham. Those who understood the financial 


condition of Turkey could only be amused at 


the idea that she could purchase these modern 
vessels. Moreover, the ships were never 
incorporated in the Turkish Navy; on the 
contrary, what really happened was that the 
Turkish Navy was annexed to these German 


ships. A handful of Turkish sailors were placed | 
on board at one time for appearance sake, , 


but their German officers and German crews ' 
' Suppose that they had entered the Strait, 


still retained active charge. Wangenheim, 
in his talks with me, never made any secret 
of the fact that the ships still remained German 
property. “I never expected to have such 
big checks to sign,” he remarked one day, 
referring to his expenditures on the Goeben 
and the Breslau. He always called them 
“our” ships. Even Talaat told me in so 
many words that the cruisers did not belong to 
Turkey. “The Germans say they belong to 
the Turks,” he remarked with his characteristic 
laugh. “At any rate it’s very comforting for 
us to have them here. After the war, if the 
Germans win, they will forget all about it and 
leave the ships to us. If the Germans lose, 
they won’t be able to take them away from us!” 

The German Government .made no real 


pretension that the sale had been bona fide; 
at least when the Greek Minister at Berlin 
protested against the transaction as unfriendly 
to Greece—naively forgetting the American 
ships which Greece had recently purchased— 
the German officials soothed him by admitting, 
sotto voce, that the ownership still resided in 
Germany. Yet when the Entente Ambassa- 
dors constantly protested against the presence 
of the German vessels, the Turkish officials 
blandly kept up the pretence that they were 
integral parts of the Turkish Navy! 

The German officers and crews greatly 
enjoyed this farcical pretence that the Goeben 
and the Breslau were Turkish ships. One 
day the Goeben sailed up the Bosphorus, halted 
in front of the Russian Embassy and dropped 
anchor. Then the officers and men lined the 
deck in full view of the enemy Ambassador. 
All solemnly removed their Turkish fezzes and 
put on German caps. The band played 
“Deutschland iiber Alles,”’ the “Watch on the 
Rhine” and other German songs, the German 
sailors singing loudly to the accompaniment. 
When they had spent an hour or two serenading 
the Russian Ambassador, the officers and 
crews removed their German caps and again 
put on their Turkish fezzes. The Goeben 
then picked up her anchor and started south 
to her station, leaving in the ears of the Rus- 
sian diplomat the gradually dying strains of 
German war songs as the cruiser disap- 
peared down stream. 

I have often speculated on what would have 


: happened if the English battle cruisers, which 


pursued the Breslau and Goeben up to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, had not been too 
gentlemanly to violate international law. 


attacked the German cruisers in the Marmora, 
and sunk them. They could have done this, 
and knowing all that we know now, such an 
action would have been justified. Not im- 
probably the destruction would have kept 
Turkey out of the war. For, as I shall show, 
the arrival of these cruisers made it inevitable 
that Turkey should join her forces with Ger- 
many’s when the proper moment came. 
I am convinced that when the judicious his- 
torian reviews this war, and its consequences, 
he will say that the passage of the Strait by 
these German ships sealed the doom of the 
Turkish Empire. There were men in the 
Turkish cabinet who perceived this, even then. 
The story was told in Constantinople—though 
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THE DARDANELLES AND THE BLACK SEA 


The entrance to the Black Sea which was absolutely essential to Russia as an economic and military power. When 
Germany closed this, September, 1914, she made possible Russia’s military collapse in 1915, and her final elimination 


from the war 


I do not vouch for it as authentic history— 
that the cabinet meeting at which this mo- 
mentous decision had been made was not 
altogether harmonious. The Grand Vizier 
and Djemal, it was said, objected to the 
fictitious “‘sale,”” and demanded that it should 
be made a real one. When the discussion 
had reached its height Enver, who was playing 
Germany’s game, announced that he had 
already completed the transaction. In the 
silence that followed his statement this young 
Napoleon pulled out his pistol and laid it on 
the table. 

“If any one here wishes to question this 
purchase,” he said quietly and icily, “I am 
ready to meet him.” 

A few weeks after the Goeben and the 
Breslau had taken up permanent headquarters 
in the Bosphorus, Djavid Bey, Minister of 
Finance, happened to meet a distinguished 
Belgian jurist, then in Constantinople. 

“T have terrible news for you,” said the 
sympathetic Turkish statesman. “The Ger- 
mans have captured Brussels.” 


The Belgian, a huge figure, more than six 
feet high, put his arm soothingly upon the 
shoulder of the diminutive Turk. 

“] have even more terrible news for you,” 
he said, pointing out to the stream where the 
Goeben and the Breslau lay anchored. “The 
Germans have captured Turkey.” 


II 


But there was one quarter in which this 
transaction produced no appreciable gloom. 
This was the German Embassy. This great 
“success” fairly intoxicated the impres- 
sionable Wangenheim, and other happenings 
now aroused his furor Teutonicus to a fever 
heat. The Goeben and the Breslau arrived 
at just about the time that the Germans 
captured Liége, Namur, and other Belgian 
towns. Then followed the German sweep 
into France and the apparently triumphant 
rush to Paris. In all these happenings Wan- 
genheim, like the militant Prussian that he was, 
saw the fulfilment of a forty-years’ dream. 
We were all still living in the summer em- 
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bassies along the Bosphorus. Germany had 
a sumptuous palace, with elaborate buildings 
and a beautiful park, the gift of the Sultan; 
but for some reason Wangenheim did not seem 
to enjoy his headquarters during these summer 
days. Directly in front of his embassy, on 
the street, within twenty feet of the rushing 
Bosphorus, stood a little guard house, and in 
front of this was a stone bench. This bench 
was properly a resting place for the guard, 
but Wangeniiceim seemed to have a strong 
liking for it. I shall aiways ep in my mind 
the figure of this German diplomat, in those 
exciting days before the Marne, sitting out on 
this little bench, now and then jumping up 
for a stroll back and forth in front of his house. 
Everybody passing from Constantinople to 
the northern suburbs had to pass this road. 
Even the Russian and French diplomats fre- 
quently went by, stiffly ignoring, of course, 
the triumphant ambassadorial figure on his 
stone bench. I sometimes think that Wan- 
genheim sat there for the express purpose of 
puffing his cigar smoke in their direction. 
It all reminded me of the scene in Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, where Tell sits in the mountain 
pass, with his bow and arrow at his side, 
waiting for his intended victim, Gessler, 
to go by: 


“Here through this deep defile he needs must pass; 
There leads no other road to Kiissnacht.” 


Wangenheim would also buttonhole his 
friends, or those whom he regarded as his 
friends, and have his little jollifications over 
German victories. I noticed that he stationed 
himself there only when the German armies 
were winning; if news came of a reverse, 
Wangenheim was utterly invisible. This led 
me to remark that he reminded me ot a 
toy weather prophet, which is always outside 
the box when the weather is fine but which 
retires within when storms are gathering. 
Wangenheim appreciated my little joke as 
keenly as the rest of the diplomatic set. 

In those early days, however, the weather 
for the German Ambassador was distinctly 
favorable. The good fortune of the German 
armies so excited him that he was sometimes 
led into indiscretions, and his exuberance one 
day caused him to tell me certain facts which, 
| think, will always have great historical 
value. He disclosed precisely how and when 
Germany had precipitated this war. To-day 
his revelation of this secret looks like a most 





monstrous indiscretion, but we must remember 
Wangenheim’s state of mind at the time. 
The whole world then believed that Paris was 
doomed; Wangenheim. kept saying that the 
war would be over in two or three months. 
The whole German enterprise was evidently 
progressing according to programme. 


THE KAISER’S COUNCIL VOTES FOR WAR 


I have already mentioned that the German 
Ambassador left for Berlin soon after the assas- 
sination of the Grand Duke, and he now re- 
vealed the cause of his sudden disappearance. 
The Kaiser, he toid ine, Had summoned him to 
Berlin for an imperial conference. This 
meeting took place at Potsdam on July 5th. 
The Kaiser presided; nearly all the ambassa- 
dors attended; Wangenheim came to tell of 
Turkey and enlighten his associates on the 
situation in Constantinople. Moltke, then 
Chief of Staff, was there, representing the army, 
and Admiral von Tirpitz spoke for the navy. 
The great bankers, railroad directors, and 
the captains of German industry, all of whom 
were as necessary to German war preparations 
as the army itself, also attended. 

Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser 
solemnly put the question to each man, in 
turn. Was he ready for war? All replied 
“Yes” except the financiers. They said 
that they must have two weeks to sell their 
foreign securities and to make loans. At 
that time few people had looked upon the 
Sarajevo tragedy as something that was likely 
to cause war. This conference took all pre- 
cautions that no such suspicion should be 
aroused. It decided to give the bankers time 
to readjust their finances for the coming war,,. 
and then the several members went quietly 
back to their work or started on vacations. 
The Kaiser went to Norway on his yacht, 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg left for a rest, and 
Wangenheim returned to Constantinople. 

In telling me about this conference, Wangen- 
heim, of course, admitted that Germany had 
precipitated the war. I think that he was 
rather proud of the whole performance; proud 
that Germany had gone about the matter in so 
methodical and far-seeing a way; especially 
proud that he himself had been invited to 
participate in so momentous a gathering. 
The several blue, red, and yellow books which 
flooded Europe the few months following the 
outbreak, and the hundreds of documents 
which were issued by German propaganda 
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attempting to establish Germany’s innocence, 
never made any impression on me. For my 
conclusions as to the responsibility are not 
based on suspicions or belief or the study of 
circumstantial data. | do not have to reason 
or argue about the matter. I know. The 
conspiracy that has caused this greatest of 
human tragedies was hatched by the Kaiser 


_and his imperial crew at this Potsdam con- 


ference of July 5, 1914. One of the chief 
participants, flushed with his triumph at the 
apparent success of the plot, told me the details 
with his own mouth. Whenever | hear people 
arguing about the responsibility for this war 
or read the clumsy and lying excuses put 
forth by Germany, I simply recall the burly 
figure of Wangenheim as he appeared that 
August afternoon, puffing away at a huge 
black cigar, and giving me his account of 
this historic meeting. Why waste any time 
discussing the matter after that? 

This Imperial Conference took place July 
5th; the Serbian ultimatum was sent on July 
22nd. That is just about the two weeks in- 
terval which the financiers had demanded to 
complete their plans. All the great stock 
exchanges of the world show that the German 
bankers profitably used this interval. Their 
records disclose that stocks were being sold 
in large quantities and that prices declined 
rapidly. At that time the markets were some- 
what puzzled at this movement; Wangen- 
heim’s explanation clears up any doubts that 
may still remain. Germany was changing her 
securities into cash, for war purposes. If 
any one wishes to verify Wangenheim, | 
would suggest that he examine the quotations 
of the New York stock market for these two 
historic weeks. He will find that there were 
astonishing slumps in quotations, especially 
on the stocks that had an international mar- 
ket. Between July 5th and July 22nd, 
Union Pacific dropped from 155% to 1273, 
Baltimore and Ohio from 914 to 81, United 
States Steel from 61 to 503, Canadian Pacific 
from 194 to 185% and Northern Pacific from 
1112 to 108. At that time the high protec- 
tionists were blaming the Simmons-Under- 
wood tariff act as responsible for this fall in 
values; other critics of the Administration 
attributed it to the Federal Reserve Act— 
which had not yet been passed. How little 
the Wall Street brokers and the financial ex- 
perts realized that an Imperial Conference 
held in Potsdam, presided over by the Kaiser, 
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was the real force that was then depressing 
the market! 

Wangenheim not only gave me the details 
of this Potsdam conference, but he disclosed 
the same secret to the Marquis Garroni, the 
Italian Ambassador at Constantinople. Italy 
was at that time technically Germany’s ally. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH KNEW WAR WAS COMING 


The Austrian Ambassador, the Marquis 
Pallavicini, also practically admitted that the 
Central Powers had precipitated the war. 
On August 18th, Francis Josepii’s birthday, | 
made the usual ambassadorial visit of con- 
gratulation. Quite naturally the conversa- 
tion turned upon the Emperor, who had that 
day passed his 84th year. Pallavicini spoke 
about him with the utmost pride and venera- 
tion. He told me how keen-minded and clear- 
headed the aged Emperor was; how he had the 
most complete understanding of international 
affairs, and gave everything his personal super- 
vision. To illustrate the Austrian Kaiser’s 
grasp of public events, Pallavicini instanced 
the present war. The previous May, Palla- 
vicini had had an audience with Francis Joseph 
in Vienna. At that time, Pallavicini told me, 
the Emperor had said that a European war was 
unavoidable. The Central Powers would not 
accept the Treaty of Bucharest as a settlement 
of the Balkan question, and only a general 
war, the Emperor had told Pallavicini, could 
ever settle that problem. The treaty of Buch- 
arest, | may recall, was thesettlement that end- 
ed the second Balkan war. This divided the 
European dominions of the Balkan states, ex- 
cepting Constantinople and a small piece 
of adjoining territory, among the Balkan 
nations, chiefly Serbia and Greece. That 
treaty strengthened Serbia greatly; so 
much did it increase Serbia’s resources, 
indeed, that Austria feared that it had 
laid the beginning of a new European state 
that might grow sufficiently strong to resist 
her own plans of aggrandizement. Austria 
held a large Serbian population under her yoke 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina; these Serbians 
desired, above everything else, annexation to 
their own country. Moreover, the Pan- 
German plans in the East necessitated the de- 
struction of Serbia, the state, which, so long 
as it stood intact, blocked the Germanic road 
to the East. It had been the Austro-German 
expectation that the Balkan War would de- 
stroy Serbia as a nation—that Turkey would 
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simply annihilate King Peter’s forces. This 
was precisely what the Germanic plans de- 
manded, and for this reason Austria and Ger- 
many did nothing to prevent the Balkan wars. 
But the result was exactly the reverse; out of 
the conflict arose a stronger Serbia than ever, 
standing firm like a breakwater against the 
Germanic path. Most historians agree that 
the Treaty of Bucharest made inevitable this 
war. I have the Marquis Pallavicini’s evi- 
dence that this was likewise the opinion of 
Francis Joseph himself. The audience at 
which the Emperor made this statement was 
held in May, more than a month before the 
assassination of the Grand Duke. Clearly, 
therefore, the war would have come irrespec- 
tive of the calamity at Sarajevo. That merely 
served as the convenient pretext for the war 
upon which the Central Empires had already 
decided. 


III 


All through that eventful August and Sep- 
tember Wangenheim continued his almost 
irresponsible behavior—now blandly boastful, 
now depressed, always nervous and_ high 
strung, ingratiating to an American like myself, 
spiteful and petty toward the representatives 
of the enemy powers. He was always display- 
ing his anxiety and impatience by sitting on 
the bench, that he might be within two or 
three minutes quicker access to the wireless 
communications that were sent him from Ber- 
lin via the Corcovado. He would never miss 
an opportunity to spread the news of victories; 
several times he adopted the unusual course 
of coming to my house unannounced, to tell 
me of the latest developments and to read me 
extracts from messages he had just received. 
He was alwaYs apparently frank, direct, even 
indiscreet. I remember his great distress the 
day that England declared war. He always 
professed a great admiration for England, and 
especially for America. “There are only three 
great countries,” he would say over and over 
again, “Germany, England, and the United 
States. We three should get together; then 
we could rule the world.” This enthusiasm 
for the British Empire now suddenly cooled 
when that power decided to defend her treaty 
pledges and declared war. Wangenheim had 
said that the conflict would be a short one; 
Sedan day (September 2) would be celebrated 
in Paris. But on August 5th, | called at his 
embassy and found him more than usually 


agitated and serious. Baroness Wangenheim, 
a tall, handsome woman, was sitting in the 
room reading her mother’s memoirs of the war 
of 1870. Both regarded the news from Eng- 
land as almost a personal grievance; what im- 
pressed me most was Wangenheim’s utter 
failure to understand England’s motives. 
“It’s mighty poor politics on her part!” he ex- 
claimed over and over again. His attitude 
was precisely the same as that of Bethmann- 
Hollweg with the “scrap of paper.” 

I was out for a stroll on August 26th, and 
happened to meet the German Ambassador. 
He began to talk as usual about the German 
victories in France; the German armies, he 
said, would be in Paris within a week. The 
deciding factor in this war, he added, would be 
the Krupp artillery. ‘And remember that 
this time,” he said, “we are making war. And 
we shall make it riicksichtslos (without any 
consideration). We shall not be hampered as 
we were in 1870. Then Queen Victoria, the 
Czar, and Francis Joseph interfered and per- 
suaded us to spare Paris. But there is no one 
to interfere now. We shall move to Berlin 
all the Parisian art treasures that belong to 
the state, just as Napoleon took Italian art 
works to France.” 


COALING STATIONS “EVERYWHERE” 


It is quite evident that the battle of the 
Marne saved Paris from the fate of Louvain. 

So confidently did Wangenheim expect an 
immediate victory that he began to discuss the 
terms of peace. Germany would demand of 
France, he said, after defeating her armies, 
that she completely demobilize and pay an 
indemnity. “France now,” said Wangen- 
heim, “can settle for $5,000,000,000; but if 
she persists in continuing the war, she will have 
to pay $20,000,000,000.” 

He told me that Germany would demand 
harbors and coaling stations “everywhere.” 
At that time, judging from Wangenheim’s 
statements, Germany was not looking so much 
for new territory as for great commercial ad- 
vantages. She was determined to be the great 
merchant nation; and for this she must have 
free harbors, the Bagdad railroad, and extensive 
rights in South America and Africa. Wangen- 
heim said that Germany did not desire any 
more territory in which the populations did 
not speak German; they had had all of that 
kind of trouble they wanted in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Poland, and other non-German countries. This 
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statement certainly sounds interesting now in 
view of recent happenings in Russia. He did 
not mention England in speaking of Germany’s 
demand for coaling stations and harbors; he 
must have had England in mind, however, for 
what other nation could have given them to 
Germany “everywhere’’? 

If England attempted to starve Germany, 
said Wangenheim, Germany’s response would 
be a simple one: she would starve France. At 
that time, we must remember, Germany ex- 
pected to have Paris within a week; and she 
believed that this would ultimately give her 
-control of the whole country. It was evidently 
the German plan, as understood by Wangen- 
heim, to hold this nation as a pawn for Eng- 
land’s behavior, a kind of hostage on a gigan- 
tic scale, and, should England gain any mili- 
tary or naval advantage, Germany would at- 
tempt to counterattack by torturing the whole 
French people. At that moment German 
soldiers were murdering innocent Belgians in 
return for the alleged misbehavior of other 
Belgians, and evidently Germany had planned 
‘to apply this principle to whole nations as well 
- as to individuals. 


GERMANY’S FOOT ON RUSSIA’S “‘CORN”’ 


All through this and other talks, Wangen- 
heim showed the greatest animosity to Russia. 

“We've got our foot on Russia’s corn,” he 
said, “and we propose to keep it there.” 

By this he must have meant that Germany 
had sent the Goeben and the Breslau to the 
Dardanelles and so controlled the situation in 
Constantinople. The old Byzantine capital, 
said Wangenheim, was the prize which a vic- 
torious Russia would demand, and her lack of 
an all-the-year-round port in warm waters 
was Russia’s tender spot—her “corn.” At 
this time Wangenheim boasted that Germany 
had 174 German gunners at the Dardanelles, 
that the strait could be closed in less than thirty 
minutes, and that Souchon, the German ad- 
miral, had informed him that the straits were 
impregnable. ‘We shall not close the Dar- 
danelles, however,” he said, “unless England 
attacks them.” Even then, two months be- 
fore Turkey had entered the war, Germany had 
prepared the fortifications for the naval at- 
tack that England ultimately made. “The 
Dardanelles are defended as effectively as 
Cuxhaven,” said Wangenheim. 

At that time England, although she had 
declared war on Germany, had played no con- 
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spicuous part in the, military operations; her 
“contemptible little army” was making its 
heroic retreat from Mons. Wangenheim en- 
tirely discounted England as an enemy. It 
was the German intention, he said, to place 
their big guns at Calais, and throw their shells 
across the English Channel to the English coast 
towns; that Germany would not have Calais 
within the next ten days did not occur to him 
as a possibility. In this and other conversa- 
tions at about the same time Wangenheim 
laughed at the idea that England could create 
a large independent army. “The idea is 
preposterous,” he said. “It takes generations of 
militarism to produce anything like the Ger- 
man army. We have been building it up for 
two hundred years. It takes thirty years of 
constant training to produce such generals 
as we have. Our army will always main- 
tain its organization. We have 500,000 re- 
cruits reaching military age every year and 
we cannot possibly lose that number, so that 
our army will be kept intact.” 

A few weeks later civilization was outraged 
by the German bombardment of English coast 
towns, such as Scarborough and Hartlepool. 
This was no sudden German inspiration; it 
was part of their carefully considered plans. 
Wangenheim told me, on September 6th, 1914, 
that Germany intended to bombard all Eng- 


‘lish harbors, so as to stop the food supply. 


It is also apparent that German ruthlessness 
against American sea trade was no sudden 
decision of Von Tirpitz, for, on this same 
date, the German Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople told me that it would be very dangerous 
for the United States to send ships to England. 


IV 


In those August and September days Ger- 
many had no intention of precipitating Tur- 
key immediately into the war. As | had a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Turkish 
people and in maintaining peace, I telegraphed 
Washington asking if I might use my in- 
fluence to keep Turkey neutral. | received a 
reply that I might do this provided that | 
made my representations unofficially and 
purely upon humanitarian grounds. As the 
English and the French ambassadors were 
exerting all their effort to keep Turkey neu- 
tral, | knew that my intervention in the same 
interest would not displease the British Gov- 
ernment. Germany, however, might regard 
any interference on my part as an unneutral 
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act, and | asked Wangenheim if there could 
be any objection from that source. His reply 
somewhat surprised me, though | saw through 
it soon afterward. “Not at all,” he said, 
“Germany desires, above all, that Turkey 
shall remain neutral.’”’ Undoubtedly Tur- 
key’s policy at that moment precisely fitted 
in with German plans. Wangenheim was 
every day increasing his ascendency over the 
Turkish Cabinet, and Turkey was then pur- 
suing the course that best served the Ger- 
man aims. Her policy was keeping the 
Entente on tenterhooks; it never knew from 
day to day where Turkey stood, whether 
she would remain neutral or enter the war on 
Germany’s side. Because Turkey’s attitude 
was so uncertain Russia was compelled to keep 
large forces on the Caucasus, England was 
obliged to strengthen her forces in Egypt and 
India, and to maintain a considerable fleet 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles. All this 
worked in beautifully with Germany’s plans, 
for these detached forces just so much weak- 
ened England and Russia on the European 
battle front. | am now speaking of the period 
just before the Marne, when Germany ex- 
pected to defeat France and Russia with the 
aid of her ally, Austria, and thus obtain a vic- 
tory that would have enabled her to dictate 
the future of Europe. Should Turkey at 
that time be actually engaged in military oper- 
ations, she could do no more toward bringing 
about this victory than she was doing now, by 
keeping idle and useless considerable Russian 
and English forces. But should Germany win 
this easy victory with Turkey’s aid, she might 
find her new ally anembarrassment. Turkey 
could demand compensation—probably the 
return of Egypt, perhaps the recession of 
Balkan territories. Such readjustments would 
have interfered with the Kaiser’s plans, and he 
wanted Turkey as an active ally, only in case 
he did not win his speedily anticipated triumph. 
If Russia should make great progress against 
Austria, then Turkey’s active alliance would 
have great military value, especially if her 
entry should be so timed as to bring in Bul- 
garia and Rumania. Meanwhile Wangen- 
heim was playing a waiting game, making 
Turkey a potential German ally, strengthen- 
ing her army and navy, and preparing to use 
her, whenever the moment arrived for using 
her to the best advantage. If Germany 
could not win the war without Turkey’s 
aid, Germany was prepared to take her in as 
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an ally; if she could win without Turkey, 
then she would not have to pay the Turk 
for his codperation. Meanwhile the sensi- 
ble course was to keep her prepared in case 
the Turkish forces became essential to Ger- 
man success. 

The duel that now took place between Ger- 
many and the Entente for Turkey’s favor 
was a most unequal one. Germany had won 
the victory when she smuggled the Goeben 
and the Breslau, into the Sea of Marmora. 
The English, French, and Russian ambassa- 
dors well understood this, and they knew that 
they could not make Turkey an active ally 
of the Entente; they probably had no desire 
to do so; however, they did hope that they 
could keep her neutral. To this end they now 
directed all their efforts. “You have had 
enough of war,” they would tell Talaat and 
Enver. “You have fought three wars in the 
last four years; you will ruin your country 
absolutely if you get involved in this one.” 
On condition that Turkey should remain 
neutral, they offered to guarantee the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire. So greatly did 
the Entente ambassadors desire to keep Tur- 
key out of the war, that they did not press to 
the limit their case against the Breslau and the 
Goeben. It is true that they repeatedly pro- 
tested against the continued presence of these 
ships, but every time the Turkish officials 
maintained that they were Turkish vessels. 


GERMANY BRIBES THE TURKISH PRESS 


“If that is so,” Sir Louis Mallet would urge, 
and his argument was unassailable, “why 
don’t you remove the German officers and 
crew?” ‘That was the intention, the Grand 
Vizier would answer; the Turkish crews that 
had been sent to man the ships built in Eng- 
land, he would say, were returning to Turkey 
and would be put on board the Goeben and the 
Breslau as soon as they reached Constanti- 
nople. But days and weeks went by; these 
crews came home; and still Germany manned 
and officered the cruisers. These backings 
and fillings naturally did not deceive the 
British and French foreign offices. The pres- 
ence of the Goeben and the Breslau was a 
standing casus belli; but the Entente ambassa- 
dors did not demand their passports, for such 
an act would have precipitated the very crisis 
which they were seeking to delay, and, if 
possible, to avoid—Turkey’s entrance as Ger- 
many’s ally. Unhappily the Entente’s prom- 
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ise to guarantee Turkey’s integrity did not 
win Turkey to their side. 

“They promised that we should not be dis- 
membered after the Balkan wars,” Talaat 
would tell me, “and see what happened to 
European Turkey then.” 

Wangenheim constantly harped upon this 
fact. “You can’t trust anything they say,” 
he would tell Talaat and Enver, “didn’t they 
all go back on you a year ago?”’ And then 
with great cleverness he would play upon the 
only emotion which really actuates the Turk. 
The descendants of Osman hardly resemble 
any people | have ever known. They do not 
hate, they do not love; they have no lasting 
animosities or affections. They only fear. 
And naturally they attribute to others the 
motives which regulate their own conduct. 
“How stupid you are,” Wangenheim would 
tell Talaat and Enver, discussing the English 
attitude. “Don’t you see why the English 
want you to keep out? It is because they 
fear you. Don’t you see that, with the help 
of Germany, you have again become a great 
military power? No wonder England doesn’t 
want to fight you!”” He dinned this so con- 
tinually in their ears that they finally believed 
it, for this argument not only completely ex- 
plained the attitude of the Entente, but it 
flattered Turkish pride. 

Whatever may have been the attitude of 
Enver and Talaat, I think that England and 
France were more popular with all classes in 
Turkey than was Germany. The Sultan was 
opposed to war; the heir apparent, Youssouff 
Izzadin, was openly pro-Ally; the Grand 
Vizier, Said Halim, favored England rather 
than Germany; Djemal, the third member of 
the ruling triumvirate, had the reputation of 
being a Francophile—he had recently returned 
from Paris, where the reception he had received 
had greatly flattered him; a majority of the 
cabinet had no enthusiasm for Germany; and 
public opinion, so far as public opinion existed 
in Turkey, regarded England, not Germany, 
as Turkey’s historic friend. Wangenheim, 
therefore, had much opposition to overcome 
and the methods which he took to break it 
down form a classic illustration of German 
propaganda. He started a lavish publicity 
campaign against England, France, and Russia. 
I have described the feelings of the Turks at 
losing their ships in England. 'Wangenheim’s 
agents now filled columns of purchased space 
in the newspapers with bitter attacks on Eng- 


land for taking over these vessels. The whole 
Turkish press rapidly passed under the control 
of Germany. Wangenheim purchased the 
Ikdam, one of the largest Turkish newspapers, 
which immediately began to sing the praises 
of Germany and to abuse the Entente. The 
Osmanischer Lloyd, published in French and 
German, became an organ of the German 
Embassy. Although the Turkish Constitu- 
tion guaranteed a free press, a censorship was 
established in the interest of the Central 
Powers. All Turkish editors were ordered to 
write in Germany’s favor and they obeyed 
instructions. The Jeune Turc, a pro-Entente 
newspaper, printed in French, was suppressed. 
The Turkish papers exaggerated German vic- 
tories and completely manufactured others; 
they were constantly printing the news of 
Entente defeats, most of them wholly imagin- 
ary. In the evening Wangenheim and Palla- 
vicini would show me official telegrams giving 
the details of military operations, but when, 
in the morning I would look in the newspapers 
I would find that this news had been twisted 
or falsified in Germany’s favor. A certain 
Baron Oppenheim traveled all over Turkey 
manufacturing public opinion against England 
and France. Ostensibly he was an archzolo- 
gist, while in reality he opened offices every- 
where, from which issued streams of slanders 
against the Entente. Huge maps were pasted 
on walls, showing all the territory which 
Turkey had lost in the course of a century. 
Russia was portrayed as the nation chiefly 
responsible for these “ robberies”’ and attention 
was drawn to the fact that England had now 
become Russia’s ally. Pictures were pub- 
lished, showing the grasping powers of the 
Entente as rapacious animals, snatching away 
at poor Turkey. Enver was advertised as 
the “hero” who had recovered Adrianople; 
Germany was pictured as Turkey’s friend; the 
Kaiser suddenly became “Hadji Wilhelm,” 
the great protector of Islam; stories were even 
printed that he had become a convert to 
Mohammedanism. The Turkish populace was 
informed that the Moslems of India and of 
Egypt were about to revolt and throw off 
their English “tyrants.””’ The’ Turkish man- 
on-the-street was taught to say Gott Strafe 
England and all the time the motive power of 
this infamous campaign was German money. 

But Germany was doing more than poison- 
ing the Turkish mind; she was appropriating 
Turkey’s military resources. I have already 








have done for your ships!” 
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described how, in January, 1914, the 
Kaiser had taken over the Turkish Army 


‘and rehabilitated it in preparation for the 


European war. He now proceeded to do 
the same thing with the Turkish Navy. 
In August Wangenheim boasted to me 
that, “We now control both the Turkish 
army and navy.” At the time the Goeben 
and. Breslau arrived, an English mission, headed 
by Admiral Limpus, was hard at work restoring 
the Turkish Navy. Soon afterward Limpus 
and his associates were unceremoniously dis- 
missed; not the most ordinary courtesies were 
shown them. The English naval officers 
quietly and unobservedly left Constantinople 
for England—all except the Admiral himself, 
who had to remain longer because of his 
daughter’s illness. 


GERMANY FORTIFIES THE DARDANELLES 


Night after night whole carloads of 
Germans landed at Constantinople from Ber- 
lin; there were finally 3,800 men, most of 
them sent to man the Turkish Navy and to 
manufacture ammunition. They filled the 
cafés every night, and they paraded the streets 
of Constantinople in the small hours of the 
morning, howling and singing German pa- 
triotic songs. Many of them were skilled 
mechanics, who immediately got to work re- 
pairing the destroyers and other ships and 
putting them in shape for war. The British 
firm of Armstrong & Vickers had a splendid 
dock in Constantinople, and this the Germans 
now appropriated. All day and night we could 
hear this work going on and we could hardly 
sleep because of the hubbub of riveting and 
hammering. Wangenheim now found another 
opportunity for instilling more poison into the 
minds of Enver, Talaat, and Djemal. The Ger- 
man workers, he declared, had found that the 
Turkish ships were in a desperate state of 
disrepair, and for this he naturally blamed 
the English naval mission. He said that Eng- 
land had deliberately let the Turkish Navy 
go to decay; this was all part of England’s 
plot to ruin Turkey! “Look!” he would 
exclaim, “see what we Germans have done for 
the Turkish Army, and see what the English 
As a matter of 
fact, all this was untrue: Admiral Limpus 
had worked hard and conscientiously to im- 
prove the Navy and had accomplished ex- 
cellent results in that direction. 

All this time the Germans were strengthening 
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the fortifications at the Dardanelles. As 
September lengthened into October, the Sub- 
lime Porte practically ceased to be the head- 
quarters of the Ottoman Empire. | really 
think that the most powerful seat of authority 
at that time was a German merchant ship, 
the General. It was moored in the Golden 
Horn, near the Galata Bridge, and a permanent 
stairway had been built, leading to its deck. 
I knew well one of the most frequent visitors to 
this ship; he used to come to the embassy and 
entertain me with stories of what was going on. 


PROVOKING RUSSIA INTO WAR 


The General was practically a German 
Club or Hotel. The officers of the Goeben 
and the Breslau and other German officers 
who had been sent to command the Turk- 
ish ships ate and slept on board. Admiral 
Souchon, who had brought the German cruisers 
to Constantinople, presided over these gather- 
ings. Souchon was a man of French Huguenot 
extraction; he was a short, dapper, clean-cut 
sailor, very energetic and alert; to the 
German passion for command and thorough- 
ness he added much of the Gallic geniality 
and buoyancy. Naturally he gave much 
liveliness to the evening parties on the General, 
and the beer and champagne which were liber- 
ally dispensed on these occasions loosened 
the tongues of his fellow officers. Their con- 
versation showed that they entertained no 
illusions as to who really controlled the 
Turkish Navy. Night after night their im- 
patience for action grew; they kept declaring 
that, if Turkey did not presently attack the 
Russians, they would force her todoso. They 
would relate how they had sent German ships 
into the Black Sea, in the hope of provoking 
the Russian fleet to some action that would 
make war inevitable. Toward the end of Octo- 
ber my friend told me that hostilities could not 
much longer be avoided; the Turkish fleet 
had been fitted for action, everything was 
ready, and the impetuosity of these hot- 
headed German officers could not much longer 
be restrained. “They are just like a lot of 
boys with chips on their shoulders!’’ he said. 


Vv 


On September 27th, Sir Louis Mallet, the 
British Ambassador, entered my office in a 
considerably disturbed state of mind. The 
Khedive of Egypt had just left, and I began to 
talk to Sir Louis about Egyptian matters. 
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“Let’s discuss that some other time,” he 
said. ‘“] have something far more important 
to tell you. They have closed the Darda- 
nelles.”’ 

By “they” he meant, of course, not the 
Turkish Government, the only power which 
had the legal right to take this drastic step, 
but the actual ruling powers in Turkey, the 
Germans. Sir Louis had good reason for 
bringing me this piece of news, for this was an 
outrage against the United States as well as 
against the Allies. He asked me to go with him 
and make a joint protest. | suggested, how- 
ever, that it would be better for us to act 
separately and immediately | started for the 
House of the Grand Vizier. 

When | arrived a Cabinet confererrce was in 
session, and, as | sat in the ante-room, I could 
hear several voices in excited discussion. | 
could distinctly distinguish Talaat, Enver, 
Djavid, and other familiar members of the 
government. It was quite plain, from the 
tone of the proceedings, that these nominal 
rulers of Turkey were almost as worked up 
over the closing as were Sir Louis Mallet and 
myself. 

The Grand Vizier came out in answer to 
my request. He presented a pitiable sight. 
His face was blanched and he was trembling 
from head to foot. When I asked him whether 
the news was true he stammered out that it 
was. 

“You know this means war,” I said, and I 
protested as strongly as I could in the name of 
the United States. 

All the time that we were talking I could 
hear the loud tones of Talaat and his associates 
in the interior apartment. The Grand Vizier 
excused himself and went back into the room. 
He then sent out Djavid, the Minister of 
Finance, to discuss the matter with me. 

“It’s all a surprise to us,” were Djavid’s 
first words—this statement being a complete 
admission that the Cabinet had had nothing 
to do with it. I repeated that the United 
States would not submit to closing the Dar- 
danelles; that Turkey was at peace; that she 
had no legal right to shut the straits to mer- 
chant ships except in case of war. . | said that 
an American ship laden with supplies and 
stores for the American Embassy, was outside 
waiting to come in. Djavid. suggested that 
I have this vessel unload her cargo at Smyrna 
and that the Turkish Government would pay 
the cost of transporting it overland to Con- 


stantinople. This proposal, of course, was a 
ridiculous evasion of the issue and I brushed it 
aside. 

Djavid then said that the cabinet proposed 
to investigate the matter; in fact they were 
discussing the situation at that moment. He 
told me how it had happened. A Turkish 
torpedo boat had passed through the Darda- 
nelles and attempted to enter the A:gean. 
The British warships stationed outside hailed 
the ship, examined it and found that there were 
German sailors on board. The _ English 
Admiral at once ordered the vessel to go back; 
this, under the circumstances, he had a right to 
do. Weber Pasha, the German general who 
was then in charge of the fortifications, did not 
consult the Turks; he immediately gave orders 
to close the straits. Wangenheim had al- 
ready boasted to me, as I have said, that the 
Dardanelles could be closed in thirty minutes 
and the Germans now made good his words. 
Down went the mines and the nets; the lights 
in the lighthouses were extinguished; signals 
were put up, notifying all ships that there was 
“no thoroughfare” and the deed, the most 
highhanded which the Germans had yet com- 
mitted, was done. And here I found these 
Turkish statesmen, who alone had authority 
over this indispensable strip of water, tremb- 
ling and stammering with fear, running hither 
and yon like a lot of frightened rabbits, ap- 
palled at the enormity of the German act, yet 
apparently powerless to take any decisive 
action. I certainly had a graphic picture of 
the extremities to which Teutonic bullying 
had reduced the proud descendants of Osman. 
And at the same moment before my mind rose 
the figure of the Sultan, whose signature was 
essential to close legally these waters, quietly 
dozing at his palace, entirely oblivious of the 
whole transaction. 


RUSSIA ISOLATED FROM HER ALLIES 


Though Djavid informed me that the Cabi- 
net might decide to reopen the Dardanelles, 
it never did so. This great passage way has 
remained closed from September 27, 1914, 
to the present time. I saw, of course, precisely 
what this action signified. That month of 
September had been a disillusioning one for 
the Germans. The French had beaten back 
the invasion and driven the German armies to 
entrenchments along the Aisne. The Russians 
were sweeping triumphantly through Galicia; 
they had captured Lemburg and it seemed 
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not improbable that they would soon cross 
the Carpathians into Austria-Hungary. In 
those days Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, was a discouraged, lamentable figure; 
he confided to me his fears for the future. The 
German programme of a short, decisive war 
had clearly failed; it was now quite evident 
that Germany could only win, said Palla- 
vicini, after a protracted struggle. I have 
described how Wangenheim, while preparing 
the Turkish army and navy for any eventuali- 
ties, was simply holding Turkey in hand, 
intending actively to use her forces only in case 
Germany failed to crush France and Russia 
in the first campaign. The time had now come 
to transform Turkey from a passive into an 
active ally, and the closing of the Dardanelles 
was the first step in this direction. Few 
Americans realize, even to-day, what an 
overwhelming influence this act had upon 
future military operations. | may almost 
say that the effect was decisive. The map 
discloses that enormous Russia has just 
four ways of reaching the seas. One is by 
way of the Baltic, and this the German fleet 
had already closed. Another is Archangel, 
on the Arctic Ocean, a port that is frozen over 
several months in the year, and which con- 
nects with the heart of Russia only by a long, 
single-track railroad. Another is the Pacific 
port of Vladivostok, also ice bound for three 
months, and reaching Russia only by the 
thin line of the Siberian railway, 5,000 
miles long. The fourth passage was that of 
the Dardanelles; in fact, this was the only 
practicable one. This was the narrow gate 
through which the surplus products of 
175,000,000 people reached Europe, and nine- 
tenths of all Russian exports and imports had 
gone this way for years. By suddenly closing 
it, Germany destroyed Russia both as an eco- 
nomic and a military power. By shutting off 
the exports of Russian -grain, she deprived 
Russia of the financial power essential to suc- 
cessful warfare. What was perhaps even 
more fatal, she prevented England and France 
from getting munitions to the Russian battle 
front in sufficient quantity to stem the Ger- 
man onslaught. As soon as the Dardanelles 
was closed, Russia had to fall back on Arch- 
angel and Vladivostok, for such supplies as she 
could get from these ports. The cause of the 
military collapse of Russia in 1915 is now 
well known; the soldiers simply had no am- 
munition with which to fight. In the last few 


months Germany has attempted desperately 
to drive a “wedge” between the English and 
French armies—an enterprise which, up to 
the present writing, has failed. When Ger- 
many, however, closed the Dardanelles in late 
September, 1914, she drove such a “wedge” 
between Russia and her allies. 

In the days following this bottling up of 
Russia, the Bosphorus began to look like a 
harbor suddenly stricken with the plague. 
Hundreds of ships from Russia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, loaded with grain, lumber, and other 
products, arrived, only to discover that they 
could go no further. There were not docks 
enough to berth them, and they had to swing 
out into the stream, drop anchor, and await 
developments. The waters were a cluster. of 
masts and smoke stacks; the crowded vessels 
became so dense that a motor boat had 
difficulty in picking its way through the 
tangled forest. The Turks held out hopes 
that they might reopen the water way, and 
for this reason these vessels, constantly increas- 
ing in number, waited patiently for a month or 
so. Then one by one they turned around, 
pointed their noses toward the Black Sea and 
lugubriously started for their home ports. 
In a few weeks the Bosphorus and adjoining 
waters had become a desolate waste. What for 
years had been one of the most animated ship- 
ping points in the world was now ruffled only 
by an occasional launch or a tiny Turkish 
caique. And for an accurate idea of what 
this meant, from a military standpoint, we 
need only call to mind the Russian battle front 
in the next year. There the peasants were 
fighting German artillery with their un- 
protected bodies, having no rifles and no 
heavy guns, while mountains of useless am- 
munition were piling up in their distant 
Arctic and Pacific ports, with no railroads to 
send them to the field of action. 


VI 


Another question, which had been under 
discussion for several months, now became 
involved in the Turkish international situa- 
tion. That was the matter of the capitula- 
tions. These were the treaty rights which for 
centuries had regulated the position of foreign- 
ers in the Turkish Empire. Turkey had never 
been admitted to a complete equality with 
European nations; in reality she had never 
been an independent sovereignty. The Sul- 
tan’s laws and customs differed so radically 
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from those of Europe and America that no non- 
Moslem country could think of submitting 
its citizens in Turkey to them. In many 
matters, therefore, the principle of ex-terri- 
toriality had always prevailed. Most Euro- 
pean countries as well as the United States 
had their own consular courts and prisons 
for trying and punishing crimes which their 
nationals committed in Turkey. We all had 
our schools, subject, not to Turkish law and 
protection, but to that of the country which 
maintained them. Thus Robert College and 
the Constantinople College for Women, those 
wonderful institutions which American phi- 
lanthropy has erected on the Bosphorus, 
practically stood on American territory and 
looked upon the American Embassy as their 
guardian. Several nations had their own post 
offices, as they did not care to submit their 
mail to the Ottoman postal service. Turkey 
likewise did not have unlimited power of 
taxation over foreigners. It could not even 
increase their customs taxes without the con- 
sent of the foreign powers. In 1914 it could 
collect only 11 per cent. in tariff dues, and 
was attempting to secure the right to increase 
the amount to 14. We have always regarded 
England as the only free-trade country; 
yet this limitation in Turkey’s customs 
dues practically made the Ottoman Empire 
an unwilling follower of Cobden. Turkey 
was thus prohibited by the Powers from 
developing any industries of her own; instead, 
she was forced to take large quantities of 
inferior articles from Europe. Against these 
restrictions Turkish statesmen had protested 
for years, they declaring that they constituted 
an insult to their pride as a nation and also 
interfered with their progress. However, 
the agreement was a bi-lateral one and Tur- 
key could not change it without the consent of 
all the contracting powers. Yet certainly the 
present moment, when both the Entente and 
the Central Powers were cultivating Turkey, 
furnished a valuable opportunity to make the 
change. And so, as soon as the Germans 
had started on their march toward Paris, the 
air was filled with reports that Turkey in- 
tended to abrogate the capitulations. Rumor 
said that Germany had consented as part of 
the bargain for Turkish codperation; and that 
England had agreed to the abrogation, as 
part of her payment for Turkish neutrality. 
Neither of these reports was true. What was 
manifest, however, was the panic which the 
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mere suggestion of abrogation produced on the 
foreign population. The idea of becoming 
subject to the Turkish laws and perhaps being 
thrown into Turkish prisons made their flesh 
creep—and with good reason. 


THE HOME OF THE WOULD-BE NAPOLEON 


About this time I had a long conference with 
Enver. He asked me to call at his residence, 
as he was laid up with an infected toe, the result 
of a surgical operation. I thus had an illumin- 
ating glimpse of the Minister of War en famille. 
Certainly this humble man of the people 
had risen in the world. His house was in one 
of the quietest and most aristocratic parts of 
the city; it was a splendid old building, very 
large and very elaborate. I was ushered 
through a series of four or five halls; as I went 
by one door the Imperial Princess, Enver’s 
wife, slightly opened it and peeked through 
at me. Farther on another Turkish lady 
opened her door and also obtained a fleeting 
glimpse of the Ambassadorial figure. I was 
finally escorted into a beautiful room in which 
Enver lay reclining on a semi-sofa. He had on 
alongsilk dressing gown and his stockinged feet 
hung languidly over the edge of the divan. He 
looked much younger than in his uniform; he 
was an extremely neat and well-groomed object, 
with a pale, smooth face, made even more 
striking by his black hair, and with delicate 
white hands, and long tapering fingers. He 
might easily have passed for under thirty; in 
fact, he was not much over that age. He had 
at hand a violin, and a piano near by also 
testified to his musical taste. The room was 
splendidly tapestried; perhaps its most con- 
spicuous feature was a dais upon which stood 
a golden chair; this was the marriage throne 
of Enver’s imperial wife. As I glanced around 
at all this luxury, | must admit that a few 
uncharitable thoughts came to mind and that 
I could not help pondering a question which 
was then being generally asked in Constan- 
tinople. Where did Enver get the money for 
this expensive establishment? He had no for- 
tune of his own—his parents had been wretch- 
edly poor, and his salary as a cabinet minister 
was only about $8,000. His wife had a mod- 
erate allowance as an imperial princess, but 
she had no private resources. Enver has 
never engaged in business—he had been a 
revolutionist, military leader, and politician all 
But here was Enver living at a rate 


that demanded a very large income. In other 
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ways Enver was giving evidences of great and 
sudden prosperity: his investments in real es- 
tate, for example, were also the talk of the town. 

Enver wished to discuss the capitulations. 
He practically said that the cabinet had de- 
cided on the abrogation and he wished to know 
the attitude of the United States. He added 
that certainly a country which had fought for 
its independence as we had would sympathize 
with Turkey’s attempt to shake off these 
shackles. We had helped Japan free her- 
self from similar burdens; wouldn’t we now help 
Turkey? Certainly Turkey was as civilized a 
nation as Japan? 

I answered that | thought that the United 
States might consent to abandon the capitula- 
tions in so far as they were economic. It was 
my opinion that Turkey should control her cus- 
toms duties and be permitted to levy the same 
taxes on foreigners as on her own citizens. So 
long as the Turkish courts and Turkish prisons 
maintained their present standards, however, 
we could never agree to give up the judicial 
capitulations. Turkey should reform these 
judicial abuses; after they had established Eu- 
ropean ideas in the administration of justice, 
then the matter could be discussed. Enver 
then said that Turkey would be willing to 
have mixed tribunals and to have the United 
States designate some of the judges. I sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as American judges 
did not know the Turkish language or Turkish 
law, his scheme involved great practical dif- 
ficulties. | also told him that the American 
schools and colleges were very dear to Ameri- 
cans and that we would: never consent to sub- 
jecting them to Turkish jurisdiction. 

Despite our protests the cabinet issued its 
notification to all the Powers that the capitu- 
lations would be abrogated on October ist. 
England’s position was about the same as 
ours; they would consent to the modification 
of the economic restrictions, but not the others. 
Wangenheim was greatly disturbed; I think 
that his foreign office reprimanded him for 
letting the abrogation take place, as he blandly 
asked me to announce that I was the responsi- 
ble person! As October 1st approached, the 
foreigners in Turkey were in a high state of 
apprehension. The Dardanelles had _ been 
closed, shutting them off from Europe; and now 
they were to be left at the mercy of Turkish 
courts and Turkish prisons. Inasmuch as it 
was the habit in Turkish prisons to herd the 
innocent and the guilty, and toplace in the same 


room with murderers, people charged—not con- 
victed—of minor offenses, and to bastinado 
recalcitrant witnesses, their fears may well be 
imagined. The educational institutions were 
also apprehensive, and in their interest | ap- 
pealed to Enver. He assured me that the 
Turks had no hostile intention toward Amer- 
icans. | replied that he must show in unmis- 
takable fashion that Americans would not be 
harmed. 

“All right,” he answered. “What would 
you suggest?”’ 

“Why not ostentatiously visit Robert Col- 
lege on October ist, the day the capitulations 
are abrogated?”’ I said. 


ENVER VISITS ROBERT COLLEGE 


The idea was rather a unique one. In all 
the history of this institution an important 
Turkish official had never entered its doors. 
I knew enough of the Turkish character to 
understand that an open, ceremonious visit by 
Enver would cause a public sensation. News 
of it would reach the farthest limits of the 
Turkish Empire; the Turks would interpret it 
as meaning that one of the two most powerful 
men in Turkey had taken this and other Amer- 
ican institutions under his patronage. Such 
a visit would exercise a more protecting in- 
fluence over American colleges and schools in 
Turkey than an army corps. I was therefore 
greatly pleased when Enver promptly adopted 
my suggestion. 

On the day that the capitulations were 
abrogated Enver appeared at the American 
Embassy; he had two autos, one for himself 
and me, and the other for his adjutants, all 
dressed in full uniform. I purposely made the 
proceeding as spectacular as possible, as natur- 
ally I wished it to have the widest publicity. 
On the ride up to the college I told Enver all 
about these American institutions and what 
they were doing for Turkey. He really knew 
very little about them; like most Turks he half 
suspected that they concealed a political pur- 
pose. “We Amesicans are not looking for 
material advantages in Turkey,” I said. “We 
merely demand that you treat kindly our 
children, these colleges, for which all the people 
in the United States have the warmest affec- 
tion.” | told him that Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge, President of the trustees of Robert 
College, and Mr. Charles R. Crane, President of 
the trustees of the Women’s College, were 
intimate friends of President Wilson. “These,” 
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I added, “represent what is best in America 
and the fine altruistic spirit which in our coun- 
try accumulates wealth and then uses it to 
found colleges and schools. In establishing 
these institutions in Turkey they are trying, not 
to convert your people to Christianity, but to 
help train them in the sciences and arts and so 
prepare to make them better citizens. Amer- 
icans feel that the Bible lands have given them 
their religion and they wish to repay with the 
best thing America has—its education.” | 
then told him about Mrs. Russell Sage and 
Miss Helen Gould, who had made large gifts 
to the Women’s College. 

Enver was immensely impressed, especially 
at my statement that the institutions had not 
converted—or attempted to convert—a single 
Mohammedan to Christianity. He went 
through all the buildings and expressed his en- 
thusiasm at everything he saw, and he even 
suggested that he would like to send his brother 
there. He took tea with Mrs. Gates, wife of 
President Gates, discussed most intelligently 
the courses, and asked us if we could not in- 
troduce the study of agriculture. The teachers 
he met seemed to be a great revelation. 

“T expected to find these missionaries as 
they are pictured in the Berlin newspapers,” 
he said, “with long hair and hanging jaws, 
and hands clasped constantly in a prayerful 
attitude. But here is Dr. Gates, talking Turk- 
ish like a native and acting like a man of the 
world. I am more than pleased, and thank 
you for bringing me.” 

We all saw Enver that afternoon in his most 
delightful aspect. My idea that this visit 
in itself would protect the Colleges from dis- 
turbance proved to have been a happy one. 
The Turkish Empire has been a tumultuous 
place in the last four years, but the American 
Colleges have had no difficulties, either with 
the Turkish Government or with the Turkish 
populace. 

This visit was only an agreeable interlude 
in events of the most exciting character. 
Enver, amiable as he could be on occasion, had 
deliberately determined to put Turkey in the 
‘war on Germany’s side. Germany had now 
reached the point where she no longer con- 
cealed her intentions. Once before, when | 
had interfered in the interest of peace, Wan- 
genheim had encouraged my action. Hearing 
that I was still attempting to restrain the Turk- 
ish authorities, he became angry. “I thought 
that you were a neutral?” he now exclaimed. 


“| thought that you were—in Turkey,” I 
answered. 

Toward the end of October, Wangenheim 
was leaving nothing undone to start hostili- 
ties; all he needed now was a favorable occa- 
sion. 

A PLOT TO ASSASSINATE MALLET 


Even after Germany had closed the Darda- 
nelles, the German Ambassador’s task was not 
an easy one. Talaat was not yet entirely con- 
vinced that his best policy was war, and, as | 
have already said, there was still plenty of pro- 
Ally sympathy in official quarters. It was 
Talaat’s plan not to seize all the cabinet 
offices at once, but gradually to elbow his 
way into undisputed control. At _ this 
crisis the most popularly respected mem- 
bers of the Ministry were Djavid, Minis- 
ter of Finance, a Deunme; Mahmoud Pasha, 
Minister of Public Works, a Circassian; 
Bustany Effendi, Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, a Christian Arab; and Oskan 
Effendi, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; 
an Armenian—and a. Christian, of course. 
All these leaders, as well as the Grand Vizier, 
openly opposed war; all informed Talaat and 
Enver that they would resign if Germany 
succeeded in her intrigues. Thus the atmo- 
sphere was exciting; how tense the situation was 
a single episode will show. Sir Louis Mallet 
the British Ambassador, had accepted an invi- 
tation to dine at the American Embassy on 
October 20th, but he sent word at the last 
moment that he was ill and could not come. 
I called on the Ambassador an hour or two 
afterward and found him in his garden, appar- 
ently in the best of health. Sir Louis smiled 
and said that his illness had been purely polit- 
ical. He had received a letter telling him that 
he was to be assassinated that evening, this 
letter informing him of the precise spot where 
the tragedy was to take place, and the time. 
He therefore thought that he had better stay 
indoors. As I had no doubt that some such 
crime had been planned, | offered Sir Louis 
the protection of our Embassy. I gave 
him the key to the back gate of the building; 
and, with Lord Wellesley, one of his secretar- 
ies—a descendant of the Duke of Wellington 
—I made all arrangements for his escape 
to our quarters in case a flight became neces- 
sary. Our two embassies were so located that, 
in the event of an attack, he might get unob- 
served from the back gate of his to the back 
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gate of ours. “These people are relapsing 
into the Middle Ages,” said Sir Louis, “when it 
was quite the thing to throw ambassadors into 
dungeons,” and | think that he anticipated 
some such demonstration. | at once went to 
the Grand Vizier and informed him of the 
situation; and said that nothing less than a 
visit from Talaat to Sir Louis, assuring him of 
safety, would satisfy his many friends. | 
could make this demand with propriety, as 
we had already made arrangements to take 
over British interests when the break came. 
Within two hours Talaat made such a visit. 
Thovgh one of the Turkish newspapers was 
printing scurrilous attacks on Sir Louis he 
was personally very popular with the Turks, 
and the Grand Vizier expressed his amazement 
and regret—and he was entirely sincere— 
that such threats had been made. 


“ICH MIT DIE DEUTSCHEN” 


But we were all there in a highly nervous 
state, because we knew that Germany was 
working hard to produce a casus belli. Souchon 
frequently sent the Goeben and the Breslau 
to manceuvre in the Black Sea, hoping that 
the Russian fleet would attack. There were 
several pending situations that might end in 
war. Turkish and Russian troops were hav- 
ing occasional skirmishes on the Persian and 
Caucasian frontier. On October 29th, Be- 
douin troops crossed the Egyptian border and 
had a little collision with British soldiers. 
On October 29th | had a long talk with Talaat. 
] called in the interest of the British Ambassa- 
dor, to tell him about the Bedouins crossing 
into Egypt. “I suppose,” Sir Louis wrote 
me, “that this means war; you might mention 
this news to Talaat and impress upon him the 
possible results of this mad act.” Already 
Sir Louis had had difficulties with Turkey over 
this matter. When he had protested to the 
Grand Vizier over Turkish troops near the 
Egyptian frontier, the Turkish statesman had 
pointedly replied that Turkey recognized no 
such thing as an Egyptian frontier. By this he 
meant, of course, that Egypt itself was Turk- 
ish territory and that the English occupation 
was a temporary usurpation. When | brought 
this Egyptian situation to Talaat’s attention 
he said that no Ottoman Bedouins had crossed 
into Egypt. The Turks had been building 
wells on the Sinai peninsula to use in 
case war broke out with England; England 
was destroying these wells and the Bedouins, 
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said Talaat, had interfered to stop this de- 
struction. At this meeting Talaat frankly 
told me that Turkey had decided to side with 
the Germans and to sink or swim with them. 
He went again over the familiar grounds, and 
added that if Germany won—and Talaat said 
that he was convinced that Germany would 
win—the Kaiser would get his revenge on Tur- 
key if Turkey had not helped him to obtain 
this victory. Talaat frankly admitted that 
fear—the motive, which, as | have said, is the 
one that chiefly inspires Turkish acts—was 
driving Turkey into a German alliance. He 
analyzed the whole situation most dispassion- 
ately; he said that nations could not afford 
such emotions as gratitude, or hate, or affec- 
tion; the only guide to action should be cold- 
blooded policy. “At this moment,” said 
Talaat, “it is for our interest to side with 
Germany; if, a month from now, it is our 
interest to embrace France and England we 
shall do that just as readily.” 

“Russia is our greatest enemy,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘and we are afraid of her. If now, 
while Germany is attacking Russia, we can 
give her a good strong kick, and so make her 
powerless to injure us for some time, it is 
Turkey’s duty to administer that kick!” 

And then turning to me with a half melan- 
choly, half defiant smile, he summed up the 
whole situation. 

“Ich mit die Deutschen,’ he said in his 
broken German. 

Because the cabinet was so divided, how- 
ever, the Germans themselves had to push 
Turkey over the precipice. The evening fol- 
lowing my talk with Talaat, most fateful news 
came from Russia. Three Turkish torpedo 
boats had entered the harbor of Odessa, sunk 
the Russian gunboat Donetz, killing a part of 
the crew, and damaged two Russian dread- 
naughts. They also sank the French ship 
Portugal, killing two of the crew and wound- 
ing two others. They then turned their 
shells on the town and destroyed a sugar 
factory, with some loss of life. German offi- 
cers commanded these Turkish vessels; 
there were very few- Turks on board, as the 
Turkish crew had been given a holiday for 
the Turkish religious festival of Bairam. 
The act was simply a wanton and unprovoked 
one; the Germans raided the town deliber- 
ately, simply to make war inevitable. The 
German officers on the General, as my friend 
had told me, were constantly threatening to 
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commit some such act, if Turkey did not do so; 
well, now they had done it. When this news 
reached Constantinople, Djemal was playing 
cards at the Cercle d’Orient. As Djemal was 
Minister of Marine, this attack, had it been an 
official act of Turkey, could have been made 
only on his orders. When some one called him 
from the card table to tell him the news, 
Djemal was much excited. “I know noth- 
ing about it,” he replied. “It has not been 
done by my orders.” On the evening of the 
29th | had another talk with Talaat. He 
told me that he had known nothing of this 
attack beforehand; that the whole responsi- 


-bility rested with the German, Admiral 


Souchon. 
THE GRAND VIZIER IN TEARS 


Whether Djemal and Talaat were telling the 
truth in thus pleading ignorance | do not know; 
my opinion is that they were expecting some 
such outrage as this. There is no question 
that the Grand Vizier, Said Halim, was 
genuinely grieved. When Monsieur Bompard 
and Sir Louis Mallet called on him and de- 
manded their passports, he burst into tears. 
He begged them to delay; he was sure that the 
matter could be adjusted. The Grand Vizier 
was the only member of the cabinet whom 
Enver and Talaat particuarly wishad to pla- 
cate. Asa prince of the royal house of Egypt 
and as an extremely rich nobleman, his pres- 
ence in the cabinet gave it a popular standing. 
This probably explains the message which | 
now received. ‘Talaat asked me to call upon 
the Russian Ambassador and ask what amends 
Turkey could make that would satisfy the 
Czar. There is little likelihood that Talaat 
sincerely wished me to patch up the difficulties ; 
he merely wished to show the Grand Vizier 
that he was attempting to meet his wishes, and, 
in this way, to keep him in the cabinet. I saw 
M. Giers, but found him in no submissive 
mood. He said that Turkey could make 
amends only by dismissing all the German 
officers in the Turkish army and navy; he had 
his instructions to leave at once and should 
do so. However, he would wait long enough 
in Bulgaria to receive their reply; if they 
accepted his terms, he would come back. 

“Russia, herself, will guarantee that the 
Turkish fleet does not again come into the 
Black Sea,” said M. Giers, grimly. Talaat 
called on me in the afternoon, saying that he 
had just had lunch with Wangenheim. The 


cabinet had the Russian reply under consid- 
eration, he said; the Grand Vizier wished to 
have M. Giers’s terms put in writing; would I 
attempt to get it? By this time Garroni, the 
Italian Ambassador, had taken charge of Rus- 
sian affairs, and | told Talaat that such ne- 
gotiations were out of my hands and that any 
further negotiations must be conducted 
through him. 

“Why don’t you drop your mask as mes- 
senger boy of the Grand Vizier and talk to me 
as Talaat?”’ I asked. 

He laughed and said: “ Well, Wangenheim, 
Enver, and I prefer that the war shall come 
now.” 

Bustany, Oskan, Mahmoud, and Djavid at 
once carried out their threats and resigned 
from the cabinet, thus leaving the Government 
in the hands of Moslem Turks. The Grand 
Vizier, although he had threatened to resign, 
did not do so; he was exceedingly pompous and 
vain, and enjoyed the dignities of his office so 
much that, when it, came to the final decision, 
he could not surrender them. The Party of 
Union and Progress now controlled the Govern- 
ment in practically all its departments. 

One final picture I have of these exciting 
days. On the evening of the 30th I called at 
the British Embassy. British residents were 
already streaming in large numbers to my office 
for protection, and fears of ill treatment, even 
the massacre of foreigners, filled everybody’s 
mind. Amid all this tension I found one im- 
perturbable figure. Sir Louis was sitting in 
the chancery, before a huge fireplace, with large 
piles of documents heaped about him in a 
semi-circle. Secretaries and clerks were con- 
stantly entering, their arms full of papers, 
which they added to the accumulations al- 
ready surrounding the Ambassador. Sir Louis 
would take up document after document, 
glance through it and almost invariably drop 
it into the fire. These papers contained the 
Embassy records for probably a hundred 
years. Inthem were written the great achieve- 
ments of a long line of distinguished ambassa- 
dors. There appeared the story of all the 
diplomatic triumphs in Turkey of Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the “Great Elchi,” as the Turks 
called him, who, for the greater part of almost 
fifty years, from 1810 to 1858, practically ruled 
the Turkish Empire in the interest of England. 
The records of other great British Ambassadors 
at the Sublime Porte now went, one by one, 
into Sir Louis Mallet’s fire. The long story 
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of British ascendency in Turkey had reached 
its close. The twenty years’ campaign of 
the Kaiser to destroy England’s influence and 
to become England’s successor had _ finally 
triumphed, and the blaze in Sir Louis’s chancery 
was really the funeral pyre of England’s van- 
ished power in Turkey. As | looked upon this 
dignified and yet somewhat pensive diplo- 
mat, sitting there amid all the splendors of 
the British Embassy, I naturally thought of 
how once the Sultans had bowed with fear and 
awe before the majesty of England, in the days 
when Prussia and Germany were little more 
than names. Yet the British Ambassador, 
as is usually the case with British diplomatic 
and military figures, was quiet and self- 
possessed. We sat there before his fire and 
discussed the details of his departure. He 
gave me a list of the English residents who were 
to leave and those who were to stay, and | 


made final arrangements with Sir Louis for 
taking over British interests. Distressing in 
many ways as was this collapse of British in- 
fluence in Turkey, the honor of Great Britain 
and her Ambassador was still secure. Sir 
Louis had not purchased Turkish officials with 
money, as had Wangenheim; he had not cor- 
rupted the Turkish press, trampled on every 
remaining vestige of international law, fra- 
ternized with a gang of political desperadoes, 
and conducted a ceaseless campaign of mis- 
representations and lies against his enemy. 
The diplomatic game that had ended in 
England’s defeat was one which English states- 
men were not qualified to play. It called for 
talents such as only a Wangenheim possessed— 
it needed that German statecraft which, in 
accordance with Bismarck’s maxim, was ready 
to sacrifice for the Fatherland “not only life 
but honor.” 


BARUCH AND THE GRIM JOB 


A Daring Speculator and Winsome Personality—His Task of Creating a War Machine 
of Industry—His Qualifications and His Limitations 


BY 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


O ONE to know what was to be 
done. No one to know what 
was needed for what was to be 
done. No one to assemble our 
war machine. Noone to throw a 

spot light on missing or defective parts. No 
one who even knew the list of essentials 
needed before the machine could be put to- 
gether. No one watching the relation of 
ships to armies, armies to production, produc- 
tion to storage; storage to transportation, 
transportation to food, food to labor. Giant 
forces! Plenty of human spirit. Endless 
resource of men and matter. And no diagram! 
Not even Figure 1 of the book of elementary 
instructions! 

A terrifying mass of detail, but not a war 
board; not even a competent conference as a 
centre of authority to decide on plans, to give 
orders, to delegate jobs, to bring together the 
thousands of parts necessary to make a war 
machine. Not even a fixed responsibility for 
assembling these parts when they were brought 


together into a workable war machine. No 
one with the facts—all the facts and a steady 
eye to meet the glad or reproachful eyes of 
facts. 

Not a war cabinet to which England and 
France have been driven for plans and decisive 
action! Not a general management—not even 
one experienced eye to see all at one time. 

If America has not done enough, the trouble 
is there. Ask any business man summoned 
by the President to help him with the Grim 
Job. Ask even Secretary Baker, for even he 
is coming to the conclusion that it is better for 
us all to know facts, to face truth, and put all 
our roosterism into what has been done rather 
than in what we would like to do, and finally 
are going to do. There is nothing more 
unintentionally pro-German than a_fool’s 
paradise; nothing more dangerous than a 
brand of chloroform which would make us 
think we are getting ships and airplanes or 
anything else if we are not. As England and 
France will tell us, there is nothing more useful 
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than light, blinding light, and ruthless insis- 
tence on having the job well done and quickly. 


“THE GENERAL EYE” 


When President Wilson in appointing Ber- 
nard M. Baruch as Chairman of the War 
Industries Board—which now means that 
Baruch is the War Industries Board with ad- 
visors around him—called Baruch “the gen- 
eral eye,’ there was not an able organization 
mind in Washington that did not recognize 
that the President was feeling his way along the 
first stretch of the right road to a real War 
Machine. 

The job—the grim, hard job, assigned to 
Baruch is more important than the personality 
of the man who fills it. The important part 
of this job is that it is the most hopeful creation 
of all the past moves and shifts to produce one 
essential element in a real War Machine— 
that is, an office which is the centre of foresight 
in mobilizing resources, and in making pro- 
duction and transporation keep in step, and, 
if the man who fills it is big enough and strong 
enough, he can make the military and naval 
plans become articulate and ready to speak 
up coherently in advance and say what they 
want and why. 

Baruch is nearly a War Planning Board all in 
himself. He is nearly a Munitions Director. 
He is nearly an Industrial Dictator. Hopeful 
aspect! He is an approach to these things— 
these essential things. His is a limited power 
to be sure, but if the President had not made 
him anything more than the “general eye,” 
we who are eager to see the war won would 
know that necessity was squeezing out a drop 
of organization essence. 

Men in that assembly of ability, which Wil- 
son has called to Washington, having tasted 
the bitterness of their personal endeavor gone 
wrong in a maze of advisory tail-chasing, all 
know the evolution which has produced Ba- 
ruch’s job. 


THE BEGINNING 


First came the Council of National Defense 
made up of department heads—cabinet offi- 
cers who could spill little time from their own 
executive assignments for any conferences and 
decisions, and who pulled and hauled, as any 
heads of departments in an organization 
partly political always will, in a conference 
body. And a part of that organization was 
the great flood of dollar-a-year advisory boards 


where advice was all the ingredients of a full 
meal with no one who could mix, cook, or digest 
it. Out of that situation grew the clamor for 
more centralization. 

Of what? Power? The Council and its 
Advisory Commission had no more power than 
the freshman class of a state college. Each, 
indeed, had the power to investigate and turn 
its investigations over to the President for 
what they were worth. The Council of Na- 
tional Defense by innocent deception im- 
pressed the country as a war machine. Excel- 
lent work was done by it in its advisory 
capacity. It was fine to see men giving all 
they had to the collection of advice, and the 
giving of educated guesses and of inspiration to 
the business men of the country. But it was 
and is a scenic war-machine. Its product is 
advice and there was in all of Washington no 
central management office to which to take 
this advice when it came out of the drying 
room. Some of it is still spoiling on executive 
doorsteps. 


STILL MERELY ADVISORY 


Out of this situation grew the General 
Munitions Board of which Frank A. Scott 
was chairman. It was advisory—giving ad- 
vice on coérdination and priority of purchases 
by Army and Navy. It rolled over a little 
later and its functions were taken by the War 
Industries Board with Frank A. Scott again 
chairman. He was followed by Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. It 
was still an advisory job. Then came a 
clamor in Congress for a Munitions Director— 
a central purchasing and priority authority to 
serve the war machine as the Munitions Di- 
rector in England serves the war machine in a 
contest which is less a contest of men than a 
contest of materials. 

The War Department met this clamor with 
the adroit use of a name with which to con- 
jure. Stettinius—partner of Morgan—skilled 
in organizing and purchasing, indispensabl> 
aide of the Allies, was invited into a new office 
in the War Department—Supervisor of Pur- 
chases. Magic name! Magic title! But 
Stettinius was only an adviser. They dressed 
him up like a Munition Director and let him 
appear on the balcony for a minute and the 
Chambers of Commerce representatives gave 
a cheer. Then they took him in and, after 
they had shown him about the building, made 
him Assistant Secretary of War. Even his 
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function of adviser for the moment had faded 
and grown thin and stringy. 

And when Stettinius as a Munitions Direc- 
tor lost color—a blood transfusion was going 
on. Life’s liquid was running back into an old 
patient; in March the pallor of the War Indus- 
tries Board, from which Willard had resigned, 
changed to pink. It was being revived. And 
then came the President’s appointment of 
Baruch as its chairman. 


THE NEXT STEP 


More important than Baruch is his job; 
vastly more important than the country sup- 
poses is Baruch’s job—to Baruch, the Presi- 
dent, it appears on the surface, has passed on 
some real practical executive authority. The 
job is less of a scenic, papier-maché job than 
any of the jobs which, in our meandering 
course toward an industrial war management, 
have been the forebears of Baruch’s grim hard 
job. To be sure the President’s appointment 
of Baruch reads so that Baruch’s job is just as 
advisory or just as executive as the interpreta- 
tion of it may be which the President by skilled 
words had reserved the right to give it. It is 
not the clearly established executive power 
upon which Hoover insisted and which in the 
Directorship of Railroads went to Mr. McAdoo, 
but it has the sound of executive power. Look- 
ing toward the President, Baruch has an ad- 
visory job; he is an “eye” as the President 
says. Looking toward the industries of the 
United States Baruch has an executive job; 
he is more than an eye and a great deal more. 

This is why Baruch himself is important !— 
his size, his own individual expression, his 
patience, his endurance, his command of the 
facts, will determine whether his job will grow 
lusty and strong with exercise of power or 
feeble and drooping and pallid as all advisory 
jobs in Washington grow. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LIST 


Of course the determination of this is wholly 
in the President’s hands. If the President 
should say to Baruch as he might, consis- 
tently with the appointment, “You are an 
adviser, that’s all’—Baruch would have to 
wilt as gracefully as if he were a Republican 
titled adviser, stuffed in a position of Authority 
Rampant by the skilful taxidermy of Wash- 
ington, D. C. But if the President should 
whisper “Go ahead—act!”’ then Baruch and 
the War Industries Board would become of 
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news value in Berlin. The President is still 
captain of Baruch’s job but Baruch is at least 
the first mate. 

“Attend to these things,” said the President, 
and he gave a list. Half the readers of the 
papers on March sixth did not weigh the im- 
portance of this list. Read it prayerfully 
now. It is—Open up new supplies, create 
new industries, convert non-essential produc- 
tion to essential production, conserve materials 
by economies using the indirect power of the 
Government to commandeer, fix the priorities 
of production and delivery, buy for the Allies. 
“You are the Chairman and the Ultimate 
Say So,” said the President in effect. “The 
Board is advisory; the priorities committees, 
even when Hoover, Garfield, McAdoo, and 
Hurley are called in, are advisory; the price- 
fixing committee is advisory, but, incidentally, 
take its advice. You should be informed, 
too, of everything going on; you should be the 
general eye.” 


TOP-MANAGEMENT IMPORTANT 


If Baruch is not to be another advisory 
Scott, Willard, or Stettinius, he is in effect 
more than a Munitions Director; he is an 
Industrial Dictator. He is not only an Indus- 
trial Dictator, but almost a War Cabinet all 
under one hat. 

If the breath of the country is not taken 
away by this, it is because the country still 
thinks of successful war in terms which do 
not include good top-management, and is still 
fortunately emotionalized by a knitted sock, a 
Browning gun, a service flag, a Hoover pledge, 
or any other symbol of American stalwart 
spirit, and by clamor of great deeds to be done, 
but unfortunately is bored by the organiza- 
tion questions upon which the great deeds of 
futurity will stand or fall and the lives of count- 
less men and the wealth of countless dollars be 
saved and used against Germany, or dribbled 
away in a tragedy of loss before we awaken. 

So now this prospective Industrial Dictator 
or War Cabinet Under One Hat—Bernard M. 
Baruch—what of himp 

The eager enemy of Baruch or the reluctant 
friendly commentator will find it equally 
necessary, to point out that there is nothing 
in Baruch’s before-the-war record, as known 
to the outsider, which would lead a less imagin- 
ative man than the President to pick Baruch 
as Industrial Dictator. It would be folly not 
to mention the daring of the appointment. 
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Silence as to the outstanding facts about 
Baruch’s degree of preparedness for his new 
job, and about who he is and where he came 
from, what he has done, and how the light of 
Administration pleasure and favor first fell 
upon him, would serve to emphasize rather 
than soften or shade. 


WHO BARUCH IS 


Baruch was a daring Wall Street speculator 
and plunger. He had come from the South, 
had been educated in New York City, and 
there is evidence that his training was a 
good one. It is of no consequence to trace 
his development from a studious youth and a 
gambling instinct to the days of being a mil- 
lionaire. The financial district has never re- 
garded him as being a creator of wealth. Some 
men who are bankers take properties and by 
“staying with them,” giving financial and 
management aid, build them up. This is 
creating wealth. Other men “in the Street” 
treat the Street as if it were a roulette wheel or 
a racing book. They boost a property to sell 
it, or cut its throat to buy it. Their usefulness 
to Society has been thought of doubtful value. 
They are speculators and plungers. Some of 
them are most attractive men, whose word is 
good, whose heads are clear, and whose hearts 
are warm. It is said that Baruch, when great- 
ness in another field loomed up, withdrew from 
a certain horse race the entries from his racing 
stable; if this were true it would be a compli- 
mentary fact, a sign of appreciation of fitness 
and of discrimination between the proprieties 
which attend being a speculative plunger and 
those which attend being a conspicuous pub- 
lic servant, chosen by a President of the United 
States, upon whose election one has bet thou- 
sands, or tens or hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


WHILE OTHERS WANDERED OR FADED 


In the year 1916—an election year—was 
registered the second outstanding fact in the 
history of Baruch. For Baruch it was per- 
haps the most momentous of his career. And 
now it appears that, for the history of the 
world and the destiny of mankind, it is quite 
within the range of possibility that this fact 
may be momentous also. Baruch, in that 
year, if not in amount, at least in timeliness of 
action, easy good nature, and response to sug- 
gestions from Henry Morgenthau and others, 
was the preéminent contributor to a re- 


election campaign which was made in large 
part upon the thought that careful and adroit 
management had kept us out of a war which 
was being fought for Liberty. 

These are two facts which, without affecta- 
tion, cannot be dismissed from mention or 
mind; and yet they are only the rather startling 
signs over the door. He who goes no further 
when he has read them, at least to the pres- 
ent chairman of the War Industries Board, does 
an injustice. 

Baruch went to Washington as a member 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense and under the organiza- 
tion of the General Munitions Board and its 
advisory successors, descendents, heirs, as- 
signs, and legatees, he was the active advisory 
head of the advisory Raw Materials Division. 
The other members of the Advisory Commis- 
sion who were advisory “business men’’— 
Willard, Coffin, Rosenwald—wandered or 
faded. Baruch stayed, sawing wood. Some- 
times he became restless; for a long period of 
time between August, 1917, and his renaissance 
it is said that the President did not give him 
favor owing to an irritation which Baruch 
had, unintentionally, established in Secretary 
of War, Newton Diehl Baker. But if Baruch 
did not see the President, and if sweat stood 
out upon his forehead, none the less he carried 
on. Perhaps it was supposed to be a period of 
mortification; it ended with a dispensation of 
first magnitude when Baruch, no longer specu- 
lator and campaign contributor, came forth 
with a short record of a public servant whose 
services had been substantial, and not without 
indication that those who consider him un- 
fitted for an Industrial Dictator are wont to 
overlook points of strength and character 
which without doubt belong to Baruch. 


HIS REAL SERVICE NOT APPLAUDED 


The public remembers of his record pri- 
marily the fact that when copper prices were 
climbing around 35 cents a pound, he succeeded 
in procuring for the Government forty-five 
million pounds at 163 cents—a theatrical ar- 
rangement at a theatrical price—obtaining a 
theatrical applause. If a price is below the 
cost of sound production it cannot be main- 
tained or even used fairly in the long pull; the 
country needs the copper and prices which are 
too low will not bring copper. It was a good 
daring trade smoothly consummated and pleas- 
ing to the first thought of persons who uttered 
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glad cries because Baruch had squeezed the 
copper-barons, but a government in the 
business of making daring trades is a govern- 
ment. which rocks the industrial boat. A 
government which with infinite pains and 
foresight treats prices as a means first to get 
the goods and only secondly to pay as little as 
it has to pay to get plenty of goods is the 
wise government. Just now we are paying 
23% cents for copper. 

In the meantime Baruch’s real service has 
remained unsung. His real service has been in 
establishing throughout the field of raw ma- 
terials in which Baruch’s division was inter- 
ested a long list of working co6perative and 
advisory committees made up of industrial 
leaders. These committees were described 
early as follows: 


MOBILIZING RESOURCES 


“To facilitate the study of sources of supply 
production, and its increase, stocks on hand, 
probable demand, the possible substitution; 
coéperative committees were appointed from 
leading representatives of the following indus- 
tries: alcohol, aluminum, anthracite and 
bituminous coal, asbestos, magnesia, and 
roofing, brass, cement, chemicals, copper, 
lead, lumber, mica, nickel, oil, rubber, steel 
and steel products, and zinc. 

“As subordinate to these general committees, 
there were appointed also advisory committees 
to cover special constituent fields, as, for in- 
stance, in respect of the following steel and 
steel products: pig iron, iron ore, and lake 
transportation, tin plate, sheet steel, steel 
distribution, wire rope, malleable castings, 
ferro alloys, tubular products, cold-rolled and 
cold-drawn steel, pig tin, wire products, and 
scrap iron and steel. 

“These committees were drawn from men in 
high standing in the respective industries, 
representing, generally speaking, the whole 
country, geographically and otherwise, and 
from representatives of federal departments, 
whose activities are relevant. They assisted 
the Committee on Raw Materials in assemb- 
ling trade information and mobilizing sources 
of supply, as well as in facilitating the opera- 
tions of the Government through conferences 
with departmental representatives. To the 
end that they be of maximum usefulness, sev- 
eral committees established headquarters in 
Washington, permanently maintaining repre- 
sentatives therein.” 


In addition to this work, valuable for its 
enlistment of industrial leaders in real codpera- 
tion with the Guvernment’s needs, Baruch has 
shown skill in obtaining the assistance of able 
men. He goes to their side or asks them to 
come to his. Associated with him in formal 
and informal relationship, | found Leland L. 
Summers, who formerly acted for the Morgans 
in buying munitions for the Allies; J. L. Rep- 
logle, formerly of the Cambria Steel; Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., banker and of Utah Copper; and 
Alexander Legge of the International Harvester 
Company. These are the names which Ba- 
ruch mentions most often in discussing his 
work or in recounting the experiences which 
the group have had in learning that industrial 
production is not solved by contacts with pro- 
ducers alone, but that nearly every problem 
of purchasing or procurement involves trans- 
portation, fuel, housing, food, labor difficulties, 
priority in use, and sometimes purchasing 
ahead of government needs to keep production 
going, and sometimes a wizard’s foresight in 


providing far ahead for importing certain’ 


raw materials, as for instance platinum from 
Russia at a time when political conditions in 
Russia allow one to get it out of the country. 

Baruch speaks of these men, who are to be 
on his staff, with eager praise. 

“If we get away with this new job, they 
and the other men I am going to have will 
deserve a lot of credit,” said he. “It is better, 
however, not to say too much about that now. 
Most of us here in Washington are tempted 
to do too much talking about prospects and 
promises. I think it is wiser to wait for 
performances.” 


NOT THE ORDINARY TYPE 


His is a tall, slender, graceful figure, and it 
and its motions express a certain confidence 
and ease and poise and absence of affectation, 
and presence of friendliness which gives to his 
personality the flavor of invitation rather than 


that of challenge. He is not of the bull-dog 


type. If he has vanity one would say it was 
of that glad and innocuous kind which never 
takes on the tiresome affectation of square- 
jawness, so tiresome and common among 
financiers and industrial kings. There is 
firmness in his face but one does not feel that 
he put it on after shaving as so many of our 
“two-fisted”’ captains do. There are none of 
the adamantine, hewn-from-the-granite clap 
traps in his manner. The truth of the matter 
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is that Baruch appears less of the industrial 
tyrant than of the temperamentalist. 

“If he had to cut off a head, he would be 
polite,” said one of his aides. “I watched 
him when one of the big industrial leaders 
came in one day and stormed at him outrage- 
ously—Baruch showed the gleam of fight in 
his eyes but he is always patient. He will 
take his time to win. He is skilled jn getting 
men over to his side. He said on that occa- 
sion—‘“After all, these words were not ad- 
dressed to me—they were addressed to the 
representative of the United States.” Over 
and over again I have seen Baruch’s patience 
and persistence draw conflicting forces to- 
gether, win resistant personalities, save a 
situation.” 

His hands are indicative of these same qual- 
ities of flexible strength. One who is interested 
in men and their differences and similarities 
will observe these hands because they are more 
descriptive of Baruch than anything one can 
find in his eyes. His eyes look steadily and 
with constant searching into yours, and tell 
little unless a subject fails to interest him, 
whereupon an additional film of inexpressive- 
ness drops over them. 

His eyes are the eyes of Wall Street; his 
hands are the hands of an idealist. 

In this combination there is not the slightest 
deception ; the two characters—one that makes 
a man a plunger, the other which makes him a 
dreamer, eager for enlistment in a fight for 
an inspiring and humane principle—are both 
housed under Baruch’s exterior. He may have 
bet on Wilson, but he also loved him. I have 
found no one who does not so estimate Baruch. 

Something has been written of Baruch’s 
careful study of industrial situations before he 
entered upon speculations. I do not believe 
it. Baruch depended upon “hunches.” He 
is still using the word. He uses it constantly 
and, unless one knows also that Baruch feels 
less confident of “hunches” as a guide to a 
public servant than as a guide to rapid-fire 
investor, it will bring on a chill to hear that he 
has “hunches” about the Grim Job—his job 
in part, his job as a near Industrial Director. 
It will bring on a chill because coming after 
bad organization and lack of top-management 
in Washington, unwillingness to deal with 
facts, with all the facts, assembled in one place 
and made graphic and kept up to the minute, 
has been the tragedy of our failure to go at 
schedule rate toward victory. It has been the 
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cause of hiding our delinquencies in ships, of 
our laggard airplane programme, of our failure 
to provide warehouse and storage facility and 
housing, of our glutting transportation with 
production, and of our cramming production 
and distribution into the most obvious trans- 
portation gullets and production corners. 


TOP TROUBLES 


Baruch, however, is awakened to the size 
of the problem, I think. He knows that his 
assignment is by its nature acres wider than 
even the President’s language suggests. He 
has learned and he is learning that it was folly 
magnificent to scatter, as we scattered and 
are still trying to scatter, the details of the job 
without a top-planning, top-powerful top- 
management with top-wise and top-experienced 
authority. I think Baruch, if he were asked, 
would recommend a War Board with adequate 
authority to perform this missing vital part 
of a true War Machine; | know that he recog- 
nizes in his own job of procurement, purchase, 
priority, conservation, and conversion of 
resources a task which is bound to meet every 
day the inevitable problem of a thousand 
factors over which one who is not in control of 
all has no control. 

Raw material is needed. 
America. Has Baruch ships? None. 
someone else. 

Production is held up by a labor contro- 
versy. Can Baruch settle it? No. Go to 
some other office. 

Fuel is needed at a production point. Are 
there cars availableP No. Go somewhere 
else—two places! 


It is in South 
Go to 


WAR OUR ONLY BUSINESS 


So it goes. Washington is just learning 
that the nation is a fabric, social and economic, 
and if one thread is pulled the chances are that 
the pattern will begin to ravel way over there 
on the other end. A nation is not catalogued 
into prodtction and transportation and ship- 
ping and food and so on, standing in their 
proper corners. War management would be 
simple if that were so. It would require no 
general direction, and the catalogued depart- 
mentalized direction we have given it without 
top-management would suffice. It is not so. 
Baruch knows it. And he knows that cog- 
nizance of the fact, even as it applies to his own 
new job is almost the first principle under which 
he must be guided. 
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Unfortunately, as Baruch points out in con- 
versation, the sensitive interdependence and 
interweaving of economic and social details of 
our national life together with whatever Secre- 
tary Baker means when he talks about cosmos, 
are delicacies which must be disturbed either 
by painless evolution based on good top man- 
agement, or by good stiff jabs and jolts justi- 
fied by the bare fact that grim necessity is 
climbing up on the back of Waiting-too-Long. 

Baruch is steeling himself to make some of 
these jolts and jabs if they are needed. He is 
prepared to do the things an industrial dicta- 
tor must do. It willsurprise me if he does not 
have to issue drastic orders—giving his rea- 
sons for them. 

I said good-bye to him the other night after 
a short ride with him. | thought as | looked 
_at his springy, tall, graceful figure and his genial 

but half-perplexed smile that he was an attrac- 
tive, engaging, warm human personality with 
a profound desire that everyone in the world 
should be as successful a wringer of the hand 
of Fortune as he. 

“There is only one business for America and 
Americans—war,”’ he said. 


War is 
busi- 
War is our only real 


“We must tell them all that. 
the business of America—war is the 
ness of Americans. 
business.” 

He said it over and over as if he were afraid 
somebody would come out of the darkness and 
deny it and that he would have to knock that 
imaginary person down. 

] gave a parting look at him as he disap- 
peared into the lighted entrance of the build- 
ing. | thought to myself: “If they give you 
rope, you will try hard. You bring more 
good qualities than good training to the task. 
But if by any chance you fail because of any 
shortage of your own, you will fail because 
you, too, will not have enough facts before 
you—because being the ‘general eye’ is not 
enough without scientific graphic and current 
record of what we are doing—day by day. 
And how could anything short of a top- 
management of our whole War Machine ever 
have a picture of the whole of our interwoven 
national fabric which must be cautiously 
unraveled and reknit for war?” ; 

But | found myself wishing him a full chance 
and good luck. He is that kind of a man. 


OUR NEW SUPPLY OF NITRATES 


How Germany Built Up Her Nitrogen Resources While Dwarfing Those of Other 
Nations—Why Von Spee’s Fleet Operated off Chile—How Our Experts 
Have Stripped German Patents of Camouflage—Our New Govern- 
ment Plants—the Supply for War and for Agriculture 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


N a previous article | pointed out how 
Germany, secure in the possession of 
the only commercially workable de- 
posits of potash salts yet discovered, 
believed that it could dictate terms to 

humanity by withholding the supply of this 
essential fertilizing ingredient, and so bringing 
the rest of the world face to face with starva- 
tion. Even more essential to continued agri- 
cultural operations is nitrogen, in one form or 
another; moreover, the one condition without 
_which Germany could not have begun the war 
and the Allies could not have defended them- 
selves for a moment, was the possession of 


adequate supplies of nitrogen in some readily 
convertible form. For nitrogen is the basis 
of all explosives, without which modern war- 
fare would cease; at the same time it is the one 
absolutely indispensable fertilizing element 
for the growth of the world’s great staple crops 
of wheat, corn, and the grains and grasses 
generally. 

Germany does not control the readily 
available sources of nitrogen compounds as it 
does those of potash—these are half a world 
away, in Chile. For sixteen years before 
“Der Tag’, however, Germany had _ been 
building up its nitrogen reserves and resources 
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to the point where, when its rulers decided 
the time had come to strike, it was the only 
nation equipped to fight without continuous 
renewal of its nitrogen supplies from overseas. 
And Germany had taken pains to make the 
establishment of new nitrogen sources slow 
and difficult for others, as well as, at the 
beginning of hostilities, trying to cut its 
enemies off from their accustomed supplies. 

As in the case of potash, the German expec- 
tation has failed of realization because, as 
Guizot noted ninety years ago, “the peculiar 
character of all works in Germany is a non- 
acquaintance with the external world.” Ger- 
many in this as in many other matters under- 
estimated the intelligence and resourcefulness 
of its opponents. Nevertheless, there is a 
great deal of hard work to be done before the 
rest of the world catches up with Germany in 
the matter of nitrogen resources, and in the 
meantime agriculture is bound to suffer even 
more severely from this shortage than from 
lack of potash. 


CROOKES FOCUSED ATTENTION ON NITROGEN 
SUPPLY 


Just twenty years ago Sir William Crookes, 
in his presidential address to the British 
Association, made the startling statement that 
the world was rapidly approaching starvation, 
through the concentration of an increasing 
population into cities and the consequent 
multiplication of food demands upon each 
acre of tilled land. He pointed out that the 
grain-eating habit of mankind was rapidly 
robbing the soil of its nitrogen; that there was 
not enough available agricultural land to keep 
the race going for more than a very few years, 
and that nothing could avert world-wide 
famine, as a result of constantly dwindling 
productivity except the development of new 
sources of nitrogen and the discovery of new 
methods of compelling this universal but 
inert and intractable gas to combine in usable 
form for application to the land. While Sir 
William’s gloomy forecast was unduly pessi- 
mistic—he foresaw general starvation within 
thirty-five years, or by 1933—-it served its 
purpose by focussing the attention of econo- 
mistsand scientists sharply upon the immediate 
importance of what had been theretofore 
regarded as of merely academic interest—the 
problem of “fixing” atmospheric nitrogen. 
For the British scientist called particular atten- 
tion to the inexhaustible store of this element, 
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which comprises four-fifths of the atmospheric 
air, and suggested this as the most promising 
field for research. 

Up to that time the world’s main source of 
supply of nitrogen was, as it still is for all the 
world but Germany, the huge deposits of 
sodium nitrate found in the high, arid, desert 
plateau of Northern Chile and Peru and 
known commercially as “Chile saltpetre’’ or 
“Chile nitrates.” 

While the rest of the world, however, was 
thinking of nitrogen in terms of agriculture, 
Germany was already thinking in terms of 
gunpowder and high explosives. It is more 
than a coincidence that the government- 
subsidized experiments by Professor Doctor 
Adolph Frank and Doctor Nicodem Caro 
which resulted in’ the development of the 


cyanamid process for getting nitrogen out of — 


the air began in 1898; following the direction 
of scientific attention to the problem by Sir 
William Crookes, and that as soon as this and 
other processes later developed were in full 
operation on a commercial scale, Germany 
set out to conquer the world. Besides its 
plants capable of turning out probably 60,000 
tons of atmospheric nitrogen products an- 
nually, Germany had developed the production 
of by-product ammonia from coal to a very 
high annual output and was possessed of 
a cheap method of converting ammonia into 
nitric acid, the form in which nitrogen is 
required for the manufacture of explosives. 
With these resources fully developed and an 
accumulated supply of Chile nitrates greater 
than had ever before been assembled, Germany 
went to war. : 


VON SPEE’S FLEET HINDERED NITROGEN 
SHIPMENTS 


No other nation, when the war began in 
1914, had any considerable supply of nitrates 
on hand. It is fair to say that outside of Ger- 
many no nation was equipped to draw its 
nitrogen, either for war or for agriculture, 
from the inexhaustible reservoir of the air. 

The first and imperative demand of the 
Allies was for nitrate for themselves and for 
ammunition from America, which meant 
that in this country, too, the nitrogen situation 
jumped into aposition of prime importance with 
the invasion of Belgium. The immediate 
effect was to divert from agriculture a very 
large proportion of the stocks on hand of 
Chile nitrates, both in the countries of the 
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Entente and the United States. Germany 
made desperate efforts, in the beginning of 
the war, to cut off the Allies from fresh nit- 
rate supplies from Chile. So rapidly have 
events moved in the world war, the naval 
engagement off the coast of Chile is almost 
forgotten. It was the battle off the Falk- 
land Islands in which the British destroyed 
Von Spee’s fleet that cleared the way for the 
uninterrupted flow of sodium nitrate from 
South America to civilized Europe and the 
United States. So little has agriculture, 
however, benefited from this increase in 
nitrate importations that it was with quite an 
air of triumph that Secretary Houston an- 
nounced on January 5th that he had been 
able to obtain an allotment for 1918 of 100,000 
tons of Chile nitrate for agricultural purposes 
which could be sold to farmers at $75 a ton, 
plus freight from the Atlantic seaboard. 
This was by grace of the War Department, 
which has commandeered the entire supply 
of Chile nitrates, and assumed control of the 
entire nitrogen situation for the duration of 
the war. 

Somewhere around 600,000 tons may be 
taken as the normal peace-time requirement 
of American agriculture prior to this war. 
Yet only one-sixth of this amount could be 
spared for 1918 from war’s requirements, in 
spite of the fact that our imports for 1918 
from Chile will be larger than in 1917, which, 
in turn, exceeded the 1,365,000 tons imported 
in 1916. And still the War Department has 
not enough nitrogen for military purposes. 

Plants for nitrogen fixation are being built 
at Sheffield, Alabama, on the Tennessee River, 
just below Muscle Shoals. Eventually water 
power obtained by damming the river at this 
point will be used; until the power project is 
in operation, a matter possibly of three years, 
steam power will be used. Agitation for the 
construction of a Government nitrogen-fixation 
plant began nearly three years ago. Congress 
appropriated $20,000,000 for such an enter- 
prise, and the President signed the bill on 
June 3, 1916. It was not until September 
6, 1917, however, that the Nitrate Supply 
Committee, named to determine the methods 
and processes to be used, made its report to the 
War Department, and the location was not 
finally selected until October 16, 1917. It 
must be admitted, however, that the com- 
mittee faced an extremely difficult problem. 

Definite knowledge of processes was lacking. 


The committee was made up of capable men 
whose names carry weight; and their decision 
must be accepted as the best that could be 
made to meet the requirements of feasibility, 
scientific soundness, and the immediate. needs 
of the Army. 


THE PROGRAMME 


This is the programme upon which the 
committee decided, the programme that is 
expected eventually to insure America’s ni- 
trogenous independence, so to speak, as well as 
to provide ammunition for use against the 
Boche: 

First, to spend $3,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a plant for the production of synthetic 
ammonia by a process controlled by tle 
General Chemical Company, with a capacity 
of 60,000 pounds of ammonia per day. 

Second, to spend $600,000 for a plant for the 
oxidation of ammonia—converting it into 
nitric acid—with a capacity of 24,000 pounds 
of nitric acid per day. 

Third, to use $200,000 for further experi- 
mentation with the Bucher process for the 
production of sodium cyanide and ammonia 
through the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Fourth, to appropriate $100,000 for experi- 
mentation and investigation of other processes. 

Fifth, to promote the production of ammonia 
and toluol as by-products by directing that 
priority be given in the production, delivery, 
and transportation of materials and machin- 
ery for this purpose. 

The carrying out of this programme is in the 
hands of the War Department, with Colonel 
John W. Joyes in direct charge of operations. 
What is being done, however, is not confined to 
the specific recommendations of the committee, 
but has already gone far beyond the limits of 
the formal programme. Installation of equip- 
ment for the operation of known processes 
has gone on simultaneously with experimental 
work that has uncovered some carefully 
camouflaged German secrets that hold high 
promise for the future. Instead of $20,000,000 
nearer $100,000,000 is being spent and the 
Nitrate Division is calling for another 
$100,000,000. Out of it we are going to have 
plenty of nitricacid and ammonia for munitions, 
a surplus for agriculture before the war is over— 
at least, as its probable duration appears to offi- 
cial Washington now—and an abundant supply 
of atmospheric nitrogen products for all the 
nation’s fertilizer needs when hostilities cease. 
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The process of fixing atmospheric nitrogen 
by passing air and hydrogen gas, under a 
pressure of 1,500 pounds, through a chamber 
electrically heated to about 1,070° F., result- 
ing in the nitrogen of the air combining with 
the hydrogen to form ammonia, is the method 
upon which Germany principally relies. It 
is called the Haber process, and a German 
subsidized trust carefully guarded the secrets 
of the process. 


THE PROCESS 


TheGeneral Chemical Company, however has 
developed a modified Haber process, and this 
is the method for which the $3,000,000 plant 
recommended by the committee is being con- 
structed, under a contract with the General 
Chemical Company for the use of its process. 

A corps of experts was set to work, however, 
to find out the original Haber process, and after 
nine months of solid work the secret was finally 
discovered and the process disclosed to the 
investigators. This is as pretty a story of 
scientific romance as could be told, but too 
long to tell here. The Haber process is, 
however, at last in the hands of our Govern- 
ment, and a small plant for its demonstration 
is about to be erected at Sheffield, alongside 
the larger one for the modified Haber process. 
Eventually, members of the Nitrate Supply 
Committee believe, we will be getting half or 
more of our fixed nitrogen from the air by this 
process, as Germany is believed to be doing to- 
day. Its successful operation on a large scale 
depends on the availability of a sufficient 
supply of hydrogen gas, but the Government 
officials interested anticipate little difficulty 
on that score. A single bleaching-powder 
works at Niagara, for example, discharges 
600,000 cubic feet of hydrogen into the air 
daily; and many other industrial processes 
produce this gas. 


THE CYANAMID PROCESS 


For the immediate needs of war, however, 
little help can be expected this year from 
either of these processes, and the demand for 
nitrogen for munitions admits of no procras- 
tination. So without waiting for an additional 
appropriation from Congress, the War 
Department has taken, out of emergency 
funds, $30,000,000 with which to finance the 
building by the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany of a plant at Sheffield having a capacity 
of 100,000 tons of cyanamid a year, deliveries 
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to begin by July 1, 1918. It is a big job, but 
the Ordnance Department believes it will be 
done. Cost is a secondary consideration. 
Priority orders for the necessary steel and 
machinery, both as to fabrication and trans- 
portation, have been given, and there is 
being erected down in Alabama a big plant 
for the extraction of nitrogen from the air. 

The cyanamid process, the only one that has 
heretofore been successfully applied on this 
continent, is based upon the fact that calcium 
carbide may be induced with comparative 
ease, at a temperature of 2,000° F., to absorb 
nitrogen which has been liberated from liquid 
air. When the liquid air begins to rise above 
its normal temperature of 380° F., pure ni- 
trogen boils off. This is pumped to the electric 
ovens and absorbed by the carbide, leaving the 
oxygen of the air as a by-product. The com- 
pound of calcium carbide and nitrogen, known 
commercially as cyanamid, is itself valuable 
as a fertilizer, and by treatment with super- 
heated steam its nitrogen may be released to 
enter into combination with the hydrogen of 
the steam, forming ammonia. This is the 
process invented by Drs. Frank and Caro, 
and developed by the German electrical trust. 
From 400,000 to 600,000 tons of cyanamid are 
now being produced annually in Germany. 


PROFESSOR BUCHER’S NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD 


For the immediate war need the cyanamid 
process offers the most tangible and definite 
promise, while the future value to American 
agriculture of having a plant of this size located 
within the United States is of course very 
great, whether it is taken over by the Govern- 
ment bodily, operated on a subsidy basis, 
or allowed to lapse into private control. If 
the technical operation of the Haber process 
proves no more costly in other respects, how- 
ever, it will have the definite advantage of 
requiring only about 10 per cent. us the power 
required for the cyanamid process, of con- 
suming no raw materials other than those 
derived from air and water, and of yielding 
ammonia as a first product. 

It takes about one continuous electrical 
horsepower to produce two tons of cyanamid 
annually. The American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s Canadian plant uses about 30,000 
horsepower from Niagara Falls and has a pres- 
ent output of about 64,000 tons of cyanamid a 
year. It is claimed for the Bucher process, 
for the development of which the Nitrate 











Our New Supply of Nitrates 


Supply Committee set aside $200,000, that the 
power consumption is even less. This pro- 
cess is quite the newest thing in chemical 
marvels, the invention of Professor John E. 
Bucher of Brown University, and was first 
disclosed only a few months ago. The method 
devised by Dr. Bucher for obtaining usable 
nitrogen from the air is extremely simple. 
Soda ash and powdered coke are mixed with 
powdered iron or with iron ore—either will do 
—and heated in an ordinary furnace, through 
which air is passed. The result is cyanide of 
soda, with the iron uncombined, it having 
acted, as Professor Bucher phrases it, “as a 
chemical parson to unite the nitrogen of the 
air with the soda and the coke.” This mys- 
terious but effective chemical process by which 
the mere presence of a substance that does not 
in any way enter into the combination is 
nevertheless essential to the formation of the 
combination, known to chemists as “cataly- 
sis,’ forms an important part of most of the 
processes for fixing atmospheric nitrogen and 
converting the derived products into other 
chemical forms. Dr. Bucher has obtained 
several valuable derivatives and by-products 
from the sodium cyanide, as well as ammonia 
by steam treatment. The contract with the 
Nitrogen Products Company, which controls 
his patents, gives the Government full control 
of this process if it proves practicable on a 
large scale. 


NORWEGIAN PLANTS SUBSIDIZED BY GERMANY 


Every one of the processes with which our 
Government is working gives as its final prod- 
uct, not nitric acid, which is the form in which 
nitrogen is required for explosives, but am- 
monia, which is the nitrogen product most 
easily adaptable to fertilizing purposes. The 
conversion of ammonia to nitric acid is simple 
enough as a_laboratory experiment, but to do 
it on a commercial scale is quite a different 
matter. So, too, nitric acid is of com- 
paratively little value as a basis for fertilizer, 
because of the expensive manipulations nec- 
essary to make it usable. There is a process 
of nitrogen fixation that gives nitric acid as its 
finished product—the electric-arc method of 
decomposing air by passing it through an 
enormous flaming arc, best known through 


the Birkeland-Eyde plants in Norway. This - 


process, which involves temperatures up to 
6,000° F. at a power-cost quite prohibitive 
except in Norway, has been the best-advertised 
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of all the air-nitrogen methods. The wide 
publicity given to these Norway plants, al- 
ways coupled with the perfectly truthful asser- 
tion that the process could not be economically 
operated elsewhere, now appears to have been 
due to a definite German propaganda having 
for its double purpose the discouragement 
of nitrogen-fixation attempts in other coun- 
tries and the diversion of attention from the 
military value of the Haber and cyanamid 
processes. For since the European war began 
it has been disclosed that these Norwegian 
plants, even with $3 power, had never been 
commercially self-supporting, but had from 
the beginning been subsidized by Germany, 
which was thus enabled to accumulate a 
huge store of nitric acid for munitions while 
ostensibly giving all of its attention to the 
development of fertilizer resources by other 
processes. But these other processes, cyan- 
amid, the Haber process, and the methods of 
producing by-product ammonia, are now known 
to the rest of the world, as they have long 
been known to Germany, to be equally avail- 
able for the production of nitric acid. The 
simple method that produces this result is the 
invention of Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, the 
same genial apostle of Kultur who so cheerfully 
contemplated the starvation of the rest of the 
world through the cutting off of its supplies of 
potash at Germany’s whim. Pass a mixture 
of ammonia and air through a heated chamber 
at the end of which is a platinum screen, serv- 
ing as a catalyst, and presto! the oxygen of the 
air replaces the hydrogen of the ammonia and 
we have nitric acid. 


GERMANS CAMOUFLAGED FOREIGN PATENTS 


This bit of chemical wizardry was duly 
patented in the United States and Great 
Britain, with the customary German camou- 
flage. British chemical experts found out 
how to do it, and now Great Britain and 
France are each producing something like 
200,000 tons of nitric acid from atmospheric 
nitrogen annually, mainly by the medium of 
the cyanamid process, to supplement their 
supplies of Chile nitrates and their imports of 
explosives from America. And that is what 
our Government is about to do in the $600,000 
plant for the oxidation of ammonia that is 
provided for in the Nitrate Supply Com- 
mittee’s programme. We shall be able to 
utilize nitrogen from the air, fixed by any 
process, for we will have at hand the means of 
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converting it readily into nitric acid for war 
purposes, while in its ammonia form it is 
readily usable in a variety of combinations for 
fertilizer. Nor does all of the ammonia 
have to be oxidized to make it available for 
purposes of death and destruction. By using 
a part of the nitric acid in combination with 
ammonia, forming ammonium nitrate, we have 
a prime explosive of peculiarly deadly force. 
Much of the American supply of by-product 
ammonia, all of which has been commandeered 
by the War Department, is being utilized in 
this way, the nitric acid required being so far 
obtained from Chile nitrates. It is not per- 
mitted to indicate the extent to which this 
explosive is employed in munitions for our own 
army and navy and those of our allies, but 
it is no secret that the hand-grenades, which 
have figured so largely in trench warfare, 
derive their explosive quality from ammonium 
nitrate. 


WHY GERMANY CUT PRICES IN COAL-TAR 


PRODUCTS 


The remaining step in the nitrate pro- 
gramme, that of encouraging and stimulating 
the production of by-product ammonia, holds 
promise of early and rapidly increasing im- 
portance as a means of supplying both the 
military and the agricultural demands. In- 
cidentally, it furnishes another illustration of 
the way in which the elements of the closely 
knit German industrial scheme dovetail into 
each other. Germany developed the coal-tar 
color industry, based on the discoveries of Sir 
William Perkin, as well as the coal-tar drug 
industry, and, by subsidized manufacture and 
price-cutting, discouraged the utilization of coal 
by-products in other countries. And in the 
process of saving the tar for these purposes, 
there is also recovered from coal a considerable 
volume of ammonia, either as such or as am- 
monium sulphate. The proportions of by- 
products per ton of coal coked by the 
modern retort process are around 20 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate or its equivalent in 
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ammonia, 15 gallons of tar, and 2 gallons 
of benzol and toluol, the latter being the basis 
of the most powerful explosive yet devised, 
trinitrotoluol or, more familiarly, “T.N.T.” 
Moreover, every ton of coal converted into 
metallurgical coke in the old-fashioned “bee- 
hive” coke ovens results in the waste of about 
5,000 cubic feet of gas and the loss of 200 
pounds of coke. 


OTHER SOURCES WILL CONTINUE TO DECLINE 


We have made great progress in by-product 
coking in this country since the Germans 
invaded Belgium. The end of this war will 
find the United States, from this by-product 
source alone, far more independent of other 
nations for its essential nitrogen supply than 
it probably would have become in a hundred 
years of peace. 

There is no outlook for an increase, but 
rather for a continuing decrease in nitrogenous 
fertilizers derived from organic sources such as 
cottonseed meal, slaughterhouse tankage, fish 
scrap, etc. These are being increasingly used 
for feeding and figure only trivially as fertil- 
izers. Where crop rotation and intensive 
farming can be successfully practised, ni- 
trogen can be restored to the soil by the ac- 
tivities of certain bacteria which affect the 
roots of the leguminous crops, such as clover, 
alfalfa, and cowpeas, and have the property 
of converting atmospheric nitrogen into sol- 
uble nitrates. 

The nitrogen situation in the United States, 
therefore, is one of present shortage of agricul- 
tural supply caused solely by the necessity of 
diverting all available nitrogenous products 
to war purposes. This shortage is tending 
to become less acute as new sources of nitrogen 
are developed, and when the war ends we 
shall be well on our way, as a nation, to com- 
plete independence, whether for war or peace, 
of all extraneous sources of nitrogen products. 
War, in this respect as in many others, will 
have added to our material wealth and given 
us a New resource. 
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MODERN ATHLETICS IN THE FAR EAST 


Our Games Winning the Orient— Famous Men See in This a New Force for Nation- 
alization and for International Good Will—One Result of American 
Occupancy of the Philippines 


BY 


THOMAS GREGORY 


HE oft-quoted remark that Water- 

loo was won on the athletic fields 

of Eton, does not give organized 

play a more important part in 

international affairs than it is now 
assuming in the Far East, where American 
games are not only forging a link of sympathy 
between the Orientals and us; but are giving 
the Japanese, the Chinese, the Filipinos, and 
the rest a means of learning to know and 
respect each other. 

There have been many international dip- 
lomatic gatherings of less importance than the 
recent Far Eastern Olympic Meets, and many 
to which the rulers and leaders in the East 
have not paid as much attention—Marquis 
Okuma, Japan’s Grand Old Man, was hon- 
orary president of the Association last year 
when the games were held at Tokyo. In 
addressing the athletes and the 20,000 spec- 
tators assembled for the opening of the meet, 
he said that he was indeed glad that a way: had 
at last been found of bringing the young 
men from all parts of the Orient together, and 
of enabling them to get really acquainted and 
of making them understand each other better. 
The Honorable Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippines is another noted man who is inter- 
ested. He is now president of the Far Eastern 


Athletic Association, and is directing the prep- 
arations for the next international games 
which will be held in Manila in 1919. Yuan 
Shi Kai, the president-dictator of China, not 
only gave the decathlon trophy, a beautiful 
five foot replica of the Ten Widows’ Arch 
in Pekin, but provided financial backing for 
the games held at Shanghai and granted an 
audience to the visiting athletes. This au- 
dience, by the way, was not fully enjoyed by 
some of the athletes, for behind each one 
stood a big Manchurian soldier armed with a 
long knife. Yuan Shi Kai sat facing the 
athletes who were instructed to keep their 
hands flat on the table, palms down, while 
listening to the great man. The ruler de- 
lighted to do honor to these guests, but he 
was taking no chances on assassination. The 
governments of Siam, Java, and various 
parts of Malaysia have decided to follow the 
examples of China and the Philippines in 
granting state aid to athletics, and will send 
teams to the international contests whenever 
ships are again available. The Philippines 
are already ahead of the United States in the 
percentage of population engaged in athletics, 
although in 1910 there was no organized group 
play in the whole archipelago. The Philip- 
pine authorities are now looking for a trained 
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CHINESE GIRLS GOING TO THE GAMES 
A group of young ladies entering the grounds at Shanghai to watch the Second Far Eastern Meet 
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ARE ORIENTALS IMPASSIVE AND UNEMOTIONAL ? 
Possibly they are, but they cannot resist a home run any more than can Americans 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 
Marquis Okuma did not miss an event during the week of the games. It was rumored that he had never been seen to 
smile until he watched this athletic meet 




















JAPAN'S GRAND OLD MAN ADDRESSING THE TEAMS 


Ex-Premier Okuma was delighted to welcome the athletes, for he saw in this friendly competition an aid to better 
international acquaintance and mutual understanding and respect 
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A FILIPINO IN THE LEAD 
Twenty thousand Orientals watched and cheered this international high hurdle race 

















PLAYING ‘‘ INDOOR” 


Girls play indoor baseball out of doors in the Philippines. Here they have two strikes on the batter, and the catcher is 
signaling for a high one 
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A GAME THAT HAS CAPTURED THE ORIENT 


In less than one decade after its introduction, Volley Ball is played all through the Orient. This picture shows China’s 
team playing against the Japanese 
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THE UMPIRE 
He wears a skirt, his toes are unprotected, he knows no English except baseball terms, but he is thoroughly competent 
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ON THE FIELD AT TOKYO 
International athletic contests of this kind tend to prevent “superman” and “kultur” ideas from taking root in any nation 








THE PARADE OF THE ATHLETES 
The teams of various nations marching out for the opening of the Third Far Eastern Games 
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PLAY GROUND DAY AT MANILA 


Five thousand Filipino children taking part in the annual exercises which are held on ground formed by filling in the old 
city moat 
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FOREIGN MINISTER MOTONO AT THE GAMES 


With his wife and son he watched the sport every day. Ye is a great thing for any nation,” he said, “and especially 
for Japan” 
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CHINESE GIRLS AT THE TOKYO GAMES 
These patriotic young ladies cheered for the Chinese teams at the contests which were held in Japan in 1917 








PRETTY GIRLS, ATHLETES, AND SPECTATORS 
Between events the people in the grand stand behave just as American college students do 
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Director of Physical Education for the Islands 
—thus giving public play official recognition 
and a definite place in education. 


BEATING US AT OUR GAME 


In a number of ways, the Orientals are 
beating us at our own games. In untiring 
and vociferous rooting, for example, we are 
no match for the Orientals whom we have so 
long considered passive and unemotional. 
They are also keeping down professionalism 
which has brought down upon Western ath- 
letics the censure of thinkers from Euripides 
to President Eliot. In the Far East the 
principal effort is being directed toward getting 
everybody to playing. There are to-day, for 


instance, more than thirty thousand Philippine - 


girls playing on regularly organized indoor 
baseball teams. The game is played in the 
open but is called “Indoor.” More than 
eleven thousand volley balls had been sold 
in the Philippines last year. In a Man- 
ila newspaper which lies on my desk most of a 
page is devoted to schedules of various games 
which are being played in and about the city. 
Several large play grounds have been estab- 
lished on the space made available by filling in 
the old moat about the city, and last year 
five thousand children took part in the great 
play-day exhibition. Statistics are already 
available which show that this getting the 
populace to playing is greatly improving the 
health and the physique of the average citizen. 

Chinese educators and statesmen see in 
athletics one of the greatest forces yet found 
for the nationalizing of all China. At the 
Second Far Eastern Games which were held 
at Shanghai in 1915, Dr. Chang Po Ling, 
president of the university at Tientsin, said, 
“To think that we should live to see Chinese 
from North and from South China applaud- 
ing each other when an award is announced 
for ‘China’!”” The Chinese amazed themselves 
by their own excited cheering as the contests 
proceeded. This meet did much to popular- 
ize Western games in China, and it also 
awakened a determination in educators and 
other leaders to push group play and general 
athletics as rapidly as possible. 

Another result of the games at Shanghai 
was that their success put Japan fully into the 
Far Eastern Athletic Association and squarely 
behind the new movement for a great physi- 
cal renaissance in the Orient. Japanese busi- 
ness men underwrote the 1917 games, and 


a fine modern athletic field was constructed 
on a site overlooking Tokyo Bay. Professor 
Jigoro Kano, founder of the Judo School of 
Physical Education, was elected president 
of the Association, and Marquis Okuma 
honorary president. No one was more inter- 
ested in these games than Foreign Minister 
Motono. He attended every day with his 
wife and son, and was strong in his praise of 
the events. He gave a great reception for the 
athletes. The sons of the Emperor came each 
day, and to the multitude this signified that 
the innovation had official sanction. The 
Japanese press first took full notice of the 
games, and maintained a staff of reporters 
and camera men on the field. It was rumored 
that Marquis Okuma, the ex-premier, had never 
been seen to smile before the advent of these 
games. Nothing would have amused the 
average American fan more than the com- 
petent baseball umpire who wore a long flow- 
ing robe, and sandals, and who knew no Eng- 
lish except “strike one,” “batterrupp,” 
“yout,” and other baseball terms. The 
Japanese are learning the ethics of sport and 
are getting our conception of fair play and 


contempt for “muckerism.”’ The tennis play- . 


ers and other athletes who had been to 


America got their people together before - 


the games and explained this matter carefully 
so that the Japanese would make no blunders 
in sportsmanship during the games. Every- 
thing went off smoothly and the games were 
a complete success during the whole week 
which was devoted to them. 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


The history of this athletic movement is 
interesting. It began among the government 
clerks who worked at Baguio, the summer 
capital of the Philippine Islands. During the 
hot months the American Government offices 
were moved to Baguio in northern Luzon, 
and five hundred native clerks went there 
reluctantly. They did not object to heat, but 
they did object to leaving gay Manila for dull 
Baguio every summer. In 1910 Governor 
General Forbes borrowed the services of Mr. 
Elwood S. Brown, a secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association who had just 
arrived to do athletic work in the islands, 
and sent him to Baguio to “take the respon- 
sibility for the leisure time” of these native 
clerks. They were a natty lot, having learned 
ultra-care in dress from the Spaniards, but 
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before many weeks an order had to be issued 
that clerks must not come to work in the old 
scuffed garments that they wore on the play 
field. Governor Forbes’s experiment proved 
a surprising success long before the summer 
was half over, and after the return to Manila 
an Inter-Bureau Athletic Association was 
formed. It is still in existence and flourishing. 
The Internal Revenue Office clerks, for exam- 
ple, now hold the Volley Ball Championship 
of the Islands. Thousands now play this 
game in the Orient, although the first Volley 
Ball was carried to Manila in Mr. Brown’s 
suitcase in 1910. 

Mr. Frank R. White of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion was quick to see the value of such group 
athletics, and so it was made a recognized part 

_of Philippine education. A book of games and 

rules was prepared, and special training for 
the new work was provided for teachers. 
Competitive sport which had received pre- 
vious attention was kept up, but the big group 
game and play idea was also pushed vigorously. 
The results were very gratifying. In 1917 
more than thirty thousand boys were enrolled 
for health-building outdoor games. Ideas 
that make for public health are getting estab- 
lished among the populace. A window open 
at night in a native bedroom is a sign indicat- 
ing here sleeps an athlete. He fears foul air, 
but not the night devils his fathers thought 
would enter windows opened at night. 


LIKE THE OLD GREEK GAMES 


The next step was the formation of the 
Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation in 
order to keep out professionalism. This 
made one big set of annual games possible for 
the islands. The international idea was grad- 
ually worked in at these annual meets. First 
the Japanese and Chinese were asked to send 
individual athletes and teams. Tennis play- 
ers, track men, swimmers, baseball teams, 
etc., came. This worked so well that in 1913 
it was decided to try holding Olympic Games 
for the Far East at Manila. The local 
federation bore the expense, and the meet was 
a complete success. Mr. Elwood Brown, the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary who had started the 
work and worked so untiringly to keep it 
growing, then went to China, Japan, Siam, 
Java, and various parts of Malaysia and secured 
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codperation which made possible the organiza- 
tion of the Far Eastern Athletic Association, 
under the auspices of which the games have 
since been held. 

Their success has been greater than the 
organizers hoped for, and the results are 
already very far reaching. Interest in athletics 
has been awakened all over the East. In 
remote villages one is now likely to find natives 
playing baseball and other Western games. 
Statesmen and educators are delighted at 
the improvement this interest in recreation is 
making in public health and efficiency. It 
makes for the general well being of the com- 
munity. For example, cock fighting has about 
disappeared in Philippine communities that 
have taken up athletics—only old men now 
patronize the pits. 

There is abundant evidence that any nation 
that wishes to hold a place in the world as it is, 
must recognize that the first great national 
asset is the people. Schools must enlighten 
and train people’s minds, and thus fit 
them for life under modern conditions. But 
the human body is the foundation of the whole 
social and economic structure. The nation 
must concern itself with the promotion of 
public health, and it will do well to go further 
than this and consider the proper development 
and training of the body a matter of national 
importance. The Philippine plan of giving 
physical training a definitely recognized place 
in public education is worth while, and the 
idea of stressing the play-for-all plan, rather 
than merely striving to produce small teams 
of winners, is an important matter. The 
East is rapidly making long steps toward 
better physical development’.and training, 
and the Occident can learn valuable lessons 
by watching Far Eastern Athletics. 

This general athletic awakening is perhaps 
the most important effect that our occupation 
of the Philippines has had upon the Far East. 
Just as the old Olympic Games, begun by one 
village, grew to be the great recurring event at 
which all the Hellenic peoples could meet in 
peaceful competition, so this modern athletic 
movement, starting from Baguio, has spread 
to other Far Eastern peoples, and has given 
them not only a ground for friendly meeting 
but also a basis-for genuine respect and mut- 
ual understanding. 
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THE CHIEFS OF THE AMERICAN 
NAVY 


Portraits painted from life by Joseph C. 
Chase, while the subjects were engaged in 
their daily tasks in the Navy Department 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy 


II 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
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REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. BENSON 
Chief of Operations 
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THE BATTLE OF PICARDY 


Why Germany Began the Offensive—Will it Decide the War?—Why the British Rather 
Than the French Were Attacked—The German Plan of Battle and 
its Subsequent Modifications 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


N MARCH a2tst, Germany 
opened the great engagement 
which will probably prove to be 
the decisive battle of the war. 
This designation has already, 

but not altogether correctly, been given to 
the Battle of the Marne. The Marne did 
decide that the Germans were not to capture 
Paris in their first great rush through Belgium 
and France. It did not only halt the German 
advance, but threw it back behind the Aisne, 
thus preventing Germany from winning the 
war in 1914. But it did not defeat the 
German army decisively. Nor did it make an 
ultimate German victory impossible. It left 
the German army still in the field, its strength 
practically unimpaired, still capable of strong 
defense, still with great striking power in 
attack. It made possible for the future a de- 
cisive Allied victory, but it did not achieve it. 
The German defeat at Verdun, indeed, did 
more harm to the German army, lessened to 
a greater extent its power of defense and its 
strength to attack than did the Marne, because 
through the French defense and counter- 
efforts, the German army lost nearly half a 
million men. But the battle now raging, which 
for convenience of reference is called the 
Battle of Picardy (although it embraces 
Picardy, Artois, and Flanders), will do more 
than did either the Marne or Verdun. It will 
place irrevocably and unmistakably upon 
Germany the laurel of victory or the thorny 
crown of defeat. It is, therefore, the decisive 
battle of the war. It is the final struggle of 
the civilized world against the domination 
of the beast. It is Germany’s final effort, and, 
in order that this may be appreciated, it is 
necessary only to recount the conditions which 
impelled Germany to take the offensive at this 
time. 

The develorments in Russia, so entirely 
favorable to Germany, led many to believe 


that, having attained so completely their 
eastern ambitions, the German leaders would 
rest content with what they had, and, strength- 
ening their lines in the west through rein- 
forcements drawn from the Russian front, 
remain on the defensive on the western front 
until a peace could be arranged. With the 
German talons firmly fixed in the throat of 
Ukraine; with Poland, Courland, and Lithu- 
ania practically annexed, there was a certain 
element of reason in this contention. It was 
entirely conceivable that with such strength 
in the west, Germany could set in motion the 
machinery of a peace propaganda, and obtain a 
peace conference which would enable her to 
work out a programme of concessions in the 
west for concessions in the east—a peace by 
compromise which would answer present needs 
while furnishing all future requirements in 
case she decided to provoke another war. 
Thus Germany would end the war with a vic- 
tory just as truly as if she had won it on the 
field of battle, and without the terrific loss in 
man power that an offensive on the western 
front would entail. 

In constructing this theory, however, cer- 
tain essentials were ignored. German vora- 
ciousness can-never be satisfied. It is‘a bot- 
tomless pit which can be filled only by pouring 
into it the world. When there is nothing more 
to be had, Germany would perforce rest con- 
tent. The possession of Russia only whetted 
her appetite for France and Belgium and the 
life of England. Moreover, the Allies, having 
now learned Germany, and having acquired a 
sense of their own safety and of the future 
peace of the world, had no thought of permit- 
ting Germany to remain in possession of 
western Russia, of Serbia, and of Rumania, 
and thereby not only perpetuating but actually 
aggravating the condition out of which grew 
the present war. They had, therefore, noti- 
fied Germany that they would lay down arms 
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only when she was willing to disgorge what 
she and her allies had swallowed, and had rec- 
tified their frontiers in accordance with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fourteen conditions and with 
Lloyd George’s statement on the same sub- 
ject. 

In other words, Germany was to be per- 
mitted to emerge from the war with a profit 
only through military victory; she would 
have to defend her conquests. This nega- 
tived the idea of a peace through negotiation. 


WHY GERMANY STRUCK 


Having absorbed the fundamental fact that 
the Allies proposed to continue the fight to the 
end, what then was Germany’s position? | 
am not one of those who cherish the fatuous 
delusion that this is a war in which the German 
people are not equally .involved with their 
government. At the same time, it is undeni- 
able that there existed in both the German and 
the Austrian empires a considerable internal 
pressure, induced by hunger and by privations 
(but not by any moral or ethical considera- 
tions), to bring the war to a close. The cup- 
boards of Russia were neither so full nor so 
readily available as had been anticipated. 
Suffering was general, and, with the scarcity 
not only of food but of wool and of cotton, 
made the prospect of going through another 
winter of war a gloomy contemplation. In 
Austria the situation was worse than in Ger- 
many. The letter of the Austrian Emperor 
to his brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus of Bourbon- 
Parma, which the French Government pub- 
lished in April, gives sufficient indication of 
the Austrian need for peace. It shows also 
that Germany must have had doubt of the 
loyalty of her ally, and German knowledge 
that conditions had come to such a pass in 
Austria that a separate peace would be more 
welcome to Austria than no peace at all, re- 
gardless of the sacrifices which had to be made 
to obtain it. How long Austria could be held 
Germany did not know, but it was evident 
that she was not to be trusted too far. Aus- 
tria is as unscrupulous, as hypocritical as is 
Germany, and Germany knows it. And while 
there may be honor among thieves, there is also 
suspicion. 

But, aside from internal and political con- 
siderations, the military situation itself was 
one which ‘demanded immediate action or 
none at all. It is an elemental military fact 
that a war cannot be won by defensive action 
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alone. Defeat may be averted by such means; 
but victory cannot be achieved. Germany, 
with the exception of a single incident south of 
Cambrai, had been on the defensive since the 
close of the battle of Verdun early in the sum- 
mer of 1916. The necessity for offensive ac- 
tion at some time was therefore absolute if 
Germany was to win. But there were many 
considerations which made that time the pres- 
ent. Germany could not afford to wait. 


THE OPPORTUNE MOMENT 


The middle of March found Germany at the 
height of her man power. Never before since 
the outbreak of war had the opportunity been 
presented for the concentration on the western 
front of practically her‘entire effective strength 
in both men and guns. For this, of course, 
Russia was responsible. The divisions which 
were holding the Russian lines had been care- 
fully picked over, and from men thus selected 
new divisions were formed and old ones filled 
up. All were sent to France as rapidly as 
possible, the movement occupying the time 
from September, 1917, to March of this year. 
Similarly, all available artillery was concen- 
trated in the west, the eastern front being 
practically denuded. Germany then was in 
immediate danger of being diverted by activi- 
ties of the Allies in other fields. 

The Allies on the other hand were by no 
means at their full strength. America, who 
stepped into the war just in time to take 
Russia’s place, still remained impotent, unable 
to place in Europe numbers in any way com- 
mensurate with the situation. But America 
was gathering impetus as she went. And while 
she was a negligible force in 1917—except in 
the matters of food and money—and would 
probably be a negligible force in 1918 subject 
to the same exception, in 1919 she was almost 
certain to turn the tide strongly against the 
Central Powers. Even in 1918 there could be 
expected a steady though small stream of men 
across the ocean, who being fresh, eager, and 
unwearied, might cause trouble. Germany 
then had the one chance to win, and that 
chance demanded that: she strike with all her 
power before America reached the field. To 
delay meant not a drawn game but certain 
defeat. For if Germany is ever confronted 
in Europe with the full strength of America 
in men and in the machinery of war, she will 
be crushed. 

Finally, the situation in Russia boded ill 
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THE GERMAN BID FOR DECISION 
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The German drive beginning on March 21st had as a first geographical objective the city of Amiens. 

Being held before Amiens the Germans attacked between Lens and Arras to widen the base of their wedge. Failing 
A larger success here might have opened the way to a flank attack on the hills 
Ridge. Asit was the attack enabled the Germans to flank Ypres and threaten 


here they attacked at Armentiers. 
opposite Lens terminating in Vimy 
Dunkirk. 


This northern attack, having failed to gain ground toward the west and south, has not materially aided the main 
German effort to separate the two armies, but has become an independent attempt at the channel ports 
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THE BATTLE OF PICARDY, TO MAY I 


The salient of the German advance in Picardy. The first geographical objective was Amiens, an important rail 
centre, the capture of which would badly disrupt the connections between the French and the British armies. The Ger- 
man onslaught, however, was stopped before Amiens. On the southern side of the German salient the French established 
a good line of defense on the hills behind the Avre and along the high ground south of Noyon to the junction of the old 
line. But the Germans have little to gain in an attack toward the south, for that would not separate the two armies. 
The French and British line from the Avre over the plateau by Hangard and Villers-Bretonneux, and along the high 
ground back of the Ancre brook past Albert—this part of the line would have to be pushed in before any further progress 
toward Amiens and the sea beyond would be made. But this part of the Allied line was established strongly on fairly 
high ground and the continued bitter struggles netted the Germans no gains 
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THE THIRD BATTLE OF YPRES BEFORE THE TAKING OF KEMMEL 


When the main Picardy attack was stopped, the Germans attacked the Arras Sector in an effort to widen the base of 
their salient. When this failed they attacked north of Lens in an effort to flank the high ground which terminates 
near Arras from the north. This attack succeeded in pushing as far as St. Venant. The effort to move in the 
direction of Bethune failed. The salient was hardly wide enough to permit of further advance west. The German ; 
attack therefore centred on the line of hills Messines, Wytschaete, Kemmel, etc. A swift advance in this direction would 
have cut off the Ypres salient with many prisoners and large amounts of supplies. However, the advance was slow and 
the British withdrew their lines in front of Ypres to conform to the pressure from the south. This development of the 
battle has kept it from having any direct bearing on the Picardy attack, for the high ground which separates the two strug- 
gles has been completely defended by the British, and it is in no great danger from either German advance while it is a 
great obstacle to both 
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for Germany. Great rejoicing has taken place 
in Berlin and in Vienna over peace with Russia. 
But it is a peace which has not altered Ger- 
many’s inability to keep faith with any Power. 
Her persistent worship of materialism and force 


has created a situation in Russia not at all to, 


Germany’s liking. Once the Russian border 
was absolutely undefended and the way to 
Petrograd and Moscow wide open, Germany 
could not resist the temptation to march on 
in continued aggression, regardless of treaty 
or promises or peace or morality. And Russia 
has furnished strong evidence that she is not 
at all complacent under such aggression. 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN RUSSIA 


The Russians are in a stage of transition, and 
are, therefore, unstable, mentally unsettled. 
They are completely dissatisfied at Germany’s 
interpretation of the peace terms. They see 
themselves being starved that Germany may 
fatten on their granaries. They are reaching 
the point where organized resistance is the only 
answer of which the situation is capable. 
Steps have already been taken to form a new 
national army, to offer organized resistance to 
further encroachments. There are also large 
elements which have never accepted the uncon- 
ditional surrender and which never will. At 
any moment in this land of instability, the 
fires which have been kindled by German bad 
faith and duplicity may break into a conflagra- 
tion. There is no danger at the present 
time—there is danger that before the year is 
out public dissatisfaction and unrest may 
crystallize and Germany be faced with the 
most colossal guerilla war the world has seen; 
and while warfare of this kind cannot defeat 
Germany, it can neutralize many divisions of 
German troops and pin them down to the 
eastern front while the Allies make the finish- 
ing stroke in the west. This situation, out 
of which anything can grow, made it strongly 
advisable that Germany should act before the 
crystallization should take place. 

Realizing that she could not wait without 
serious danger to herself, Germany mustered 
all her resources in the west for the great blow 
she was to deliver. The problem which con- 


‘fronted the German General Staff was to 


destroy one of the two great armies, that of 
France or that of England. Both could not 
be handled together. Germany did not have 
the strength. The attack had to be delivered 


against one or the other. Which should it be? . 


An attack against the French had certain 
advantages. The French army was unmis- 
takably the weaker of the two. In the early 
days of the war, while the British army was 
being formed, it was the French who had to 
stand the brunt of the fighting. At Verdun 
it was the French who from February to July 
beat back the German assaults along the Meuse 
time after time in the most tremendous duel 
of the war. In the Battle of the Somme it 
was the French who fought their way forward 
south of the river to the outskirts of Péronne 
and Chaulnes. The French losses had, there- 
fore, been very much greater than the British. 
As the populations of France and of the United 
Kingdom are about the same, the French 
people had, therefore, suffered much more 
than had the British, and were correspondingly 
less able to stand such a blow as Germany 
was able to deliver. 


WHERE TO STRIKE 


But there was one great disadvantage in 
attacking France. The biow could not be 
delivered against the front from St. Mihiel 
to the Swiss frontiers. This front is vulnerable 
only where the Vosges Mountains are broken 
by the great gaps at Belfort, Epinal, and 
Nancy; and these gaps are easy to defend and 
well backed up in rear by great bases of supply 
excellently served by many radiating railroad 
lines. It could not be delivered at Verdun, 
because France had not only retaken all the 
ground of military value which had been lost; 
but Verdun had become to France a religion, 
a fanaticism. To France it was a symbol of 
French love of country, of French patriotism. 
Verdun meant France. Germany, therefore, 
had no desire to test this fortified area again. 
This left only the Champagne line between 
the Argonnes Forest and Rheims. 

If Germany had attacked this front, the 
British army, the stronger of her enemies, 
would soon have struck, and whether Germany 
so elected or not, she would nevertheless be 
running two major operations at the same 
time—one offensive in Champagne, the other 
defensive in Picardy or in Flanders. Again, 
suppose her army did bend the French line 
back, as it undoubtedly would, how far back 
would it have to go in order for Germany to 
reach a complete military decision? There 
would indeed be no such decision in sight, 
almost regardless of the depth of penetration. 
The lines might have to be rectified; Verdun 
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might have to be abandoned; the Vosges 
frontier line might have to be drawn in. But 
even so the French and British armies would 
both be intact; both biding their time when, 
with full force of their own and a million or 
more American troops, Germany could be 
beaten. In short, an attack against the 
French at any point, while promising new gains 
in territory, promised nothing in the way of 
a decision, and, be it remembered, this is 
Germany’s last effort; it must reach either 
victory or defeat. The Battle of Picardy 
must and will produce a definite, positive result. 
It cannot end in indecision. 


WHY THE STRONGER ARMY WAS ATTACKED 


An attack against the British offered none 
of the disadvantages which attended an attack 
against the French. The British were stronger 
it is true. But this army, unlike that of the 
French, was trained for but one thing—trench 
warfare. If Germany could restore war in 
the open—a war of movement—this strength 
might be offset by a wider experience. In 
attacking the British, the French could be held 
in check by defensive tactics with not a great 
deal of difficulty; as in such operations the 
terrain was greatly in Germany’s favor. To 
take a hurried glimpse of the French positions, 
we find them in the valley of the Ailette north 
of the Chemin des Dames facing the high 
slopes of the plateau on which is found Laon. 
In the Champagne they are facing a high roll- 
ing country, studded with good artillery posi- 
tions and points of observation. In the 
Vosges, their problem is identical with that 
of the Germans—forcing the gaps in a barrier 
otherwise impassable. There would be then 
a minimum of danger from the French while 
Germany was engaged on the British front. 
Moreover, behind the British line was, first, 
Amiens, through which passed the great rail- 
road systems from Calais, Boulogne, and 
Abbeville, binding together the British north 
of the Somme to the French in the south. 
With Amiens in German hands this connection 
would be badly ruptured. And farther on 
still was the sea, which, if Germany could 
reach it, would physically separate the great 
Allied army into two armies, without con- 
nection, each of which could be dealt with 
separately. And unlike an advance through 
Champagne, the farther the Germans pushed 
through, the closer the Allies came to total 
disaster and defeat. Germany, therefore, 


selected the British front for attack and took 
up the task of destroying the British army. 

The German plan of campaign was simple 
in its essence, although involving great 
numbers of men and an inconceivable mass of 
material. It was to strike the main blow 
along the Oise on the front between St. Quentin 
and La Fére, while a subsidiary attack was 
to be simultaneously delivered on the northern 
side of the Cambrai salient between Cambrai- 
and Arras. This subsidiary attack was de- 
signed to break the salient and destroy the 
danger of a flank attack against the movement 
to the south. In the main attack, delivered 
with 15,000 men to the mile of front, it was 
intended to break the connection between 
the British and the French along the Oise, 
push a great wedge through at the point of 
rupture, and then roll the British line back to 
the north, leaving the French to be taken care 
of later. Failing in this (and Germany had 
taken into account the possibility of failure), 
the British were to be forced back through 
Amiens to the sea, and the split in the armies 
accomplished by interposing between the parts 
a section of the seacoast. This operation 
would automatically flank the positions held 
by the British at Arras, force the British to 
fall back from Vimy Ridge, and from Lens 
toward St. Pol, and, as they retreated, to un- 
cover the Ypres salient and the positions held 
in the high ground to the east and south of 
Ypres—that is, the Messines and the Passchen- 
daele ridges. 


THE FIRST DAY 


After a brief but very intense bombardment 
the German infantry went forward on March 
21st. They were favored by a heavy mist 
which concealed their movements until they 
were within fifty yards of the British trenches, 
between La Fére and St. Quentin. By sheer 
weight of numbers these trenches were overrun 
and the German infantry poured through the 
gap. The line to the north was at once 
affected by the break in the southern line, and 
taken in flank, was also forced to fall back. 
But a few hours after the attack was launched, 
the entire fifty miles of line north of La Fére 
was ablaze and the British were in retreat. 
In this attack the Germans threw in on the 
first day 80 divisions—about one million men 
—nearly 20,000 men to the mile—a_ heavier 
concentration of men than had ever been used 
in an attack since the war began. Against 
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this number the British, in the opening attack 
could oppose only 5,000 men to the mile. It 
is not surprising in view of this disparity in 
numbers that the British were completely 
overwhelmed. In spite of the rapidity of the 
initial German advance and the strength of 
the German attack, the hoped-for rupture 
of the Allied line at the Oise did not occur. 
The British and French, though retreating 
‘steadily, kept in close touch and preserved 
intact the continuity of their line. 


EFFECT OF CROSSING THE SOMME 


As the British section of the line withdrew, 
the French, in order to preserve this continuity, 
were necessarily affected. The French ex- 
treme left withdrew behind the Oise to throw 
this defensive screen before the German 
attack, gradually extending their left as the 
British retreat continued, passed Noyons 
and Pont I’Eveque. As the Allies in their 
retreat approached the Somme River, the 
German progress became slower, the efforts 
were labored. From this point indeed, the 
huge battle took on something of the nature 
of the battle of Verdun. It became a fight 
for limited objectives. Each village offered 
resistance and became the object of an inde- 
pendent battle. The German advance, how- 
ever, though slow was not the less persistent 
and steady. 

With the crossing of the Somme and the 
Somme-Aisne Canal on the front between 
Peronne and Noyons, the battle was automa- 
tically divided into two well defined areas by 
the east and west course of the Somme be- 
tween Peronne and Amiens. In the southern 
area, the Allied line was held by both British 
and French in about equal proportions. But 
the French were not yet in great force. The 
Germans, having passed both the Somme and 
the Canal, fought their way westward step 
by step, in total disregard of losses, until the 
line of the Avre River was reached. Here the 
French, who held the line from the Luce 
River south and then east, made a position 
stand, and a series of pitched battles occurred 
for the river crossing. The first of these to 
fall was Montdidier at the head waters of the 
Avre. This enabled the German army to 
reach westward of the river and spread out 
after crossing to flank the defenses to the north. 
Gradually the left bank of the river was cleared 
as far north as Moreuil. Here the high 
ground on the left bank between Moreuil 


and the mouth of the Luce enabled the French 
to beat off all German attacks for several 
days. Finally, however, both Moreuil and 
Morisel were taken and later the village of 
Cassel, the Avre being thus cleared of the Allied 
troops as far north as the mouth of the Luce. 
From Cassel to the Somme, however, the 
German forces found themselves in serious 
difficulties. About Hangard, particularly, the 
fighting was exceptionally heavy; but after 
changing hands several times, the Germans 
were finally thrown across to the southern 
bank of the Luce and there held in place. 
From Hangard north to the Somme the result 
was the same. After struggling for days 
against the troops on the high plateau of which 
Villers-Bretonneux is the centre, the Germans 
were brought to a standstill in their attempts 
to approach Amiens by way of the Avre- 
Somme angle. 


TO DESTROY AN ARMY 


In the battlefield north of the Somme, the 
British retired slowly until they were safely 
behind the Ancre River, which figured so 
prominently in the battle of the Somme in 
1916.. Taking Albert, an important British 
base, the Germans tried desperately to push 
beyond and reach the railroad which runs 
along the lower Ancre from Amiens to Albert. 
Failing in this, they struck heavily in the angle 
between the Somme and the Ancre in order to 
flank the line north of Albert from the high 
ground north-east of Corbie. Here also they 
met with defeat, so that from Beaumont- 
Hamel southward the Allied line became sta- 
tionary. 

At this point in the battle the Germans 
found themselves in this situation: from Mont- 
didier westward the French lines were firmly 
established first along a series of small but well 
defined heights as far as Noyons and thence 
along the southern bank of the Oise as far as 
the lower forest of Coucy. This side of the 
wedge was firmly fixed and capable of great 
resistance. Moreover, to expend time and 
men in an attack on this front would mean a 
serious departure from the German plan, as 
success here would mean an advance toward 
Paris instead of toward the sea. And at this 
stage of the war, peace cannot be obtained 
by the capture of any city, even the French 
capital. The price of peace is the destruction 
of an army, either that of the British or that of 
the French. This can be accomplished only 
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through reaching the sea at some central 
point such as Abbeville at the mouth of the 
Somme. 

Therefore, the German problem had of 
necessity to find its solution north of Mont- 
didier—between that town and Albert. There 
is not much doubt that by concentrating suf- 
ficient artillery and by the expenditure of 
sufficient men, the German leaders would be 
able to push their way farther westward, even 
beyond Amiens. But as the wedge deepened 
it would gradually draw down to a point so 
that the ultimate situation would be that the 
German lines would form an acute angle, 
the vortex of which would be on the Somme at 
or west of Amiens, one side passing through 
Albert, or possibly through the village of 
Bucquoy, the other through Montdidier. 
Such a formation would mean positive disaster. 
It would be worth a quarter of a million men 
to the Allies to strike both north and south 
across the base of this angle and snuff it out. 
It would mean to Germany the loss of a mass 
of artillery and tens of thousands of men. 
And the Allies would not be slow to see this 
opportunity and strike. The German High 
Command, therefore, did not dare to take the 
chance with matters as they then were. 


THE ATTACK SHIFTED 


In order that the German army might con- 
tinue its march to the sea then, it was necessary 
that the line north of the Somme should ad- 
vance, synchronizing its movement with the 
point of the wedge along the river. Thus 
only would the wedge be sufficiently wide to 
avoid disaster. But the entire northern 
wing of the British army was guarded by 
Vimy Ridge and the heights of Notre Dame 
de Lorete. It was impossible that the advance 
could be made, leaving these positions directly 
on the flank. The combination of these two 
heights forms a huge semicircle concave toward 
the south. The British batteries posted on 
these heights could continue to rake the 
German advancing troops in flank and rear 
with most destructive effect. Therefore, after 
the fighting in the south came to a halt, -the 
Germans undertook to open the way by forcing 
these two positions. Using seven divisions— 
about 90,000 men—the Germans attacked on 
a front not exceeding ten miles from Arleux 
to Fampoux on the Scarpe. The attack con- 
tinued for two days, but was an absolute 
failure. The German advance had to be made 
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down the slopes of one hill, across a stretch of 
flat, open valley, and up the sides of another. 
Down in the valley were the British outpost 
positions which were overwhelmed and driven 
in. But in attempting to cross the valley 
floor the Germans literally withered under 
machine gun and rifle fire. At the end of 
two days’ fighting, during which the greater 
part of these divisions were cut to pieces, the 
attack had to be abandoned. The fighting 
then from Lens southward to the Avre came 
to an end with the Germans completely halted. 
The first definite stage of the decisive battle 
of the war was thus concluded. 

But the Germans were by no means ready 
to acknowledge defeat. The Lens-Arras sec- 
torhad to be cleared up. The attack from 
the south, crystallizing about Bucquoy, and 
from the east both having broken down, there 
remained but to attack from the north. Util- 
izing to the utmost the advantages of the great 
railroad system which parallels this front, 
connecting in a single chain all of their great 
advance bases, the Germans effected a heavy 
concentration at Lille, and, using about twenty 
divisions -(which were afterward increased to 
thirty), struck the British line between Gi- 
venchy—just north of La Bassée—and Warne- 
ton on the Lys River. The initial successes 
were considerable. The Germans penetrated 
to a maximum depth of more than four miles 
in the centre, although on both right and left 
the line held fast. North of Armentiéres, 
however, the British line gave ground, which 
enabled the Germans to pocket this city and 
to capture it on the second day of the attack. 
On the succeeding days, the British centre 
continued to give way until the edge of the 
Forest of Nieppe was reached. The German 
position. at this point in the attack became 
practically untenable. The northern side 
of this wedge was lined with heights from which 
the British artillery was pouring a devastating 
plunging fire. These heights, beginning far- 
ther east, began with the famous Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge and extended due west 
through Kemmel to Cassel. Moreover, in 
falling back the British pivoted on Messines, 
which left this strong bastion from which to 
strike out against the very heart of the salient. 
Accordingly, to remove this danger the Ger- 
man leaders swung the attack north against 
the Messines Ridge. After days of fighting 
in which Bailleul was taken and the foot of 
the Kemmel series of hills was reached, the 
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Messines Ridge was taken in reverse and the 
British line was withdrawn until it passed over 
the ridge just north of Wytschaete. Still 
pressing on the north, the Germans attacked 
the Kemmel position, but the British, now 
reinforced by the French, threw the attacks 
back as rapidly as they formed. Failing here 
and at the centre in Nieppe Forest, still an- 
other attack was delivered, this time against 
the southern side of the wedge from Givenchy 
to St. Venant. The first two days of this 
fighting was also disastrous to the Germans 
who were entirely unable to dent the British 
positions. In brief, the Germans were then 
enclosed in a huge semicircle about fifteen 
miles in diameter. All parts of the area en- 
closed were subject to artillery fire from three 
sides and the Germans were striking first on 
one side then on the other in frantic efforts to 
break the Allies’ grip—and giving no indica- 
tion of sufficient power to succeed. 


THE RESERVE STRENGTH 


The objects of the German effort in the 
north were several. Primarily it was in- 
tended as a means of breaking the defenses of 
Arras and of Lens by cutting in behind the 
heights of Notre Dame de Lorette and Vimy 
Ridge. Again it was intended to take Haze- 
brouck, Bethune, St. Pol, Aire, and St. Omer, 
through which the distribution of supplies and 
men landing at-Calais is effected. Finally it 
was intended to take from the British the high 
ground in Flanders, uncover Ypres, and open 
the way to the coast. But for many reasons, 
now that the Allies had caught their breath 
for a moment, so to speak, the advantage ap- 


peared to have passed from German hands. 
The element of surprise, so essential to success 
even in trench warfare, was no longer possible. 
The gradual retirements of the British around 
Ypres were not costly nor did they ‘‘open a 
way” tothe channel portsas the Germans hoped. 
The Germans had fixed the points of attack— 
and these were the only possible points: 
southern Flanders and from the Avre to the 
Scarpe. Germany had already used in the 
offense 130 divisions out of 204; and of these 
50 had been in action twice—while the British 
had been heavily engaged from the outset, 
the French have had but few divisions in ac- 
tion. There was, therefore, apparently much 
greater reserve strength behind the Allies’ bat- 
tle line than Germany could possibly muster. 
And it is reserve strength which must ulti- 
mately decide the issue. 

Germany has taken the great plunge—the 
concentration and utilization of her entire 
resources in man power in a final effort to 
win. It is Germany’s last bid for victory 
before the peace propaganda is launched. 
Germany must win or go down to defeat. But 
Germany cannot stop. She must go on and 
on regardless of cost. She has expended lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of men, not for 
territorial conquest as the German press has 
pointed out and emphasized, but to destroy 
the British army. What figment of pretense 
is left if the battle remains indecisive? None 
the less, for the Allies as well the situation is 
serious though not critical. The crisis of the 
Great War is truly at hand. None can doubt 
the outcome who has any belief in honor and 
justice among civilized nations. 





will be given.—TueE Epitors.| 





[Note: This article covers the progress of the Battle of Picardy down to April 25. 
In the next number of the WorLv’s Work, a similar analysis of later phases of the battle 
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MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


Ingenious Devices by Which Men Injured in the War Are Being Rendered Capable of 
Doing Useful Work 


HE reconstruction of men injured in 
battle is one of the many problems 
which this war is forcing upon the 

nations engaged in the struggle. The question 
is not only economic; it is social as well. The 
work of the reconstructed man will increase 
the nation’s economic production, but more 
important, perhaps, is the fact that the crip- 
pled man will not be condemned to languish 
in idleness because of his misfortune. Modern 
surgery and mechanical ingenuity are doing 
much to help the injured soldier hold his place 
in the world of useful toil. 

One of the most interesting results is the 
great improvement that has been made in art- 











USED BY SKILLED WORKERS 
The simple ring can also be used effectively by workers in 


the more skilled mechanical occupations. The picture is of a 
British “mutile”’ working on submarine fittings 

ificial limbs. The devices range from the 
simple hooks and swivel-mounted sockets 
which enable a laborer to use a spade or 
hoe, up to the hands with movable thumbs 
and fingers which are fairly good substitutes 
for real arms and hands. The substitutes 
for the hand are the most ingenious and 
doubtless most important. Four specimens 










Mmanua' 
soldier who lost both arms at the Marne 


of these are shown on page 223. At the top of 
the page, an English laboratory assistant is 
shown using the hook-and-grip type of hand, 
and one of the lower pictures on the same 
page shows a French veteran who has learned 
to write and draw with another kind of arti- 
fical hand. The last picture on that page 
shows the belts which make possible the con- 
trol of each separate finger and thumb of the 
‘“‘Amar hand.”’ A man who possesses high in- 
telligence and sufficient patience can learn to 
do with the Amar replacements many things 
that seem almost impossible for an armless 
man. For example, one French officer has 
learned to operate a typewriter with his arti- 
ficial arms and hands. 

Dr. Jules Amar of the Paris Institute of 
Vocational Reéducation is the inventor of 
these articulated hands. This Institute is 

taking a leading part in the work of human 
reconstruction. 





THE SIMPLEST SUBSTITUTE FOR THE HAND 
The ie hook, almost a ring. With its aid a surprising variety of 


operations can be performed. The photograph is of a French 
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SOCKETS FOR HOLDING TOOLS CLAMPS FOR HOLDING TOOLS 


This type, pivoted to swing between swivel-mounted jaws, will fit This photograph shows a French “mutile” using a wood-carving 
the handle of a spade, or almost any other agricultural implement tool held by an efficient spring clamp 





ANOTHER TYPE OF CLAMP A SUBSTITUTE FOREARM 


by light but strong steel jaws which can grip tools firmly. When the arm is amputated above the elbow, the substitute fore- 
This French soldier earns full wages at his trade arm, a stiff steel rod, can be fitted with clamps for holding tools. 
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A VISE HAND ALMOST A REAL HAND 


A form of clamp similar to an ordinary hand vise is an excellent In devices of this type, steel hooks are arranged to work in 
substitute hand for the skilled worker. These French cabinet- opposition, like the thumb and fingers of the real hand. The 
makers find themselves able to compete with their sound fellow- motion of the movable part is controlled by rods and springs attach- 
workmen ed to the upper arm 
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HAND WITH MOVABLE THUMB HAND WITH MOVABLE FINGERS 
The hand having the fingers fixed in a partially flexed position and Most marvelous of all replacements are the artificial hands de- 
a movable thumb, controlled by the muscles of the upper arm vised by Dr. Jules Amar of the Paris Institute for Vocational Re- 
and shoulder, has been found very useful for professional workers education. The Amar hand has the thumb and fingers jointed 
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THE “KELLER KLAW” 


The “Keller Klaw’’ is the invention of a one-armed German peasant. It enables the wearer to lift anything the hooks can surround, will 
grasp any tool from an axe to a penknife by tightening the straps, and can be repaired by any local blacksmith or harnessmaker 





the use of French “‘mutiles.’”” The 
clamp which grips the tool can be 
set at varying angles 


A POPULAR DEVICE 


This is one of the most popular 
tool-holding devices adopted for 
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© Kadel and Herbert THE “COSMETIC” HAND 
Substitute hands shaped like the natural member may be merely “‘cosmetic”’ devices, worn only for looks, or capable of actual service; solid 
blocks or having jointed fingers, which may or may not be movable by mechanical means. The photograph shows various types of such 
imitation hands, with implements adapted to be attached to them 


































